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BOY: BARE YOUR HEAD 
"9 GIRL- LOOK YOUR LOYALTY 
AS IT WAVES! THOSE STARS 


OVER YOUR FOREFATHERS’ GALLANT 
GRAVES; THOSE STRIPES WERE 
FASTENED BY HEROES’ HANDS; 


| FARTHEST LANDS:-A BIT OF 
(; BUNTING - BUT HOW IT GLEAMS: 
| FASHIONED OF VALOR AND WOVEN 
) OF DREAMS-::THE WIND’S IN 
| ITS FOLDS: THEY ARE LIFT- 
ING HIGH: - O- LIFT YOUR HEARTS 
AS THE FLAG GOES BY !—nancy ByrpD TURNER 
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WHEN THE FLAG GOES BY! || 


CAME OUT IN A SPLENDID SKY |} 
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Your hand and your pen 


are partners in the expression of your thought 


Waterman’s Ideal Fountain Pen is the choice 
of millions because it makes thinking and 
writing easier. There are no annoying hin- 
drances when a Waterman’s is used—just a 
steady flow of perfectly written words. 

Made with different sized holders and different pen 
points to suit all hands and styles of writing. 

50,000 merchants have selected Waterman's as the 
best pen to sell because they know it satisfies all who buy. 


Ask a nearby merchant to show you Waterman’s lip- 
guard models (see cut) with mottled, black and cardinal 
holders, then select a pen you like, at a price you will be 
glad to pay. 


Watermanis{da)Fountain Pen 
L. E.Waterman Company, 191 Broadway,N.Y. 


Boston : Chicago : San Francisco : London : Paris : Montreal 
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Illustration shows 
mottled holder % 
actual size of $5.50 
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TRADE-MARK REGISTERED 


For Young Engineers 


for running toy machinery at a 


wheel, with a cord for a belt. 


whistle and a finely fitted water gauge that will a 


subscribers and can be obtained only from us. 





present you with the ‘“‘Big Giant’’ steam engine. The subscription must 
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“BIG GIANT” 


4 USING KEROSENE 
A Real Steam Engine AS FUEL 


VERY young engineer ought to own one of these 
superb engines. It will not only afford hours of 
pleasure, but in many cases will develop a taste for 

mechanical work and perey | The engine is designed 

igh rate of speed. These 
toys, such as machine shops, mills, forges, etc., can easily 
be made by the boys. They will thus enjoy both the making 
and the running of their plant. Power can be transmitted 
to the machine shop or mill through an attached pulley 


ee] - It stands eleven inches high and is abso- 
Description * lutely safe. It is an improvement over all 
former styles in that ordinary kerosene can be used as fuel, in- 
stead of alcohol. Can be run full speed continuously for ten 
hours at a cost of less than one cent. It has a mately valve, steam 


the exact amount of water in the boiler. It has a large balance 
wheel and other necessary parts to make it the most powerful 


ET . 
made of heavy, polished brass, solid brass connections for the 
water gauge, brass whistle base and cast piston connection. The 
engine is finely finished, free from danger of explosion, and one 
of the most popular articles for boys ever offered. Value $2.75. 


The “Big Giant’; is manufactured exclusively for Companion 





How to Get the “‘Big Giant” Engine 


Ask a friend or neighbor to give you his subscription for The Companion for one year. 
Send the address to us with the subscription money and 35 cents extra and we will 


has not been upon our books during the past year, and it cannot be your own. 

NOTE. This offer ts made only to our present subscribers to pay them for tntro- 

ducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past twelve months. 
IMPORTANT. When sending in your order be sure to include the postage for the engine. Ask your 
postmaster how much postage will be required for a 2-lb. package and inclose amount with order. Be 
sure to have the steam engine sent by parcel post, as this will cost less than if sent by express. 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 

8 ae r for all the family. Issued weekly by 
the Perry Mason Company. The Youth's Com- 
anion, La meer Cee Rumford Build- 


ng, Ferry Street, RD, N. H., Editorial 

and general offices, 8 Arlington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Subscription price is $2.50 a year, in advance, including 
postage prepaid to any address in the United States and 
Canad , and $3.00 to foreign countries. Eutered as 
second-class matter, Nov. 1, 1923, at the Post Office at 
Concord, N. H., under the Act of March 3, 1879. 

Renewal Payment should be sent directly to the address 
below and receipt will be acknowledged by change in the 
expiration date following the subscriber’s address on the 
margin of the paper. Payment to a stranger is made at 
the risk of the subscriber. 

Remittances should be made by Post Office Money Order, 
Express Money Order, Registered Letter or Bank Draft. 
No other way by mail is safe. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which your 
paper is sent. In asking for change of address be sure 
to give the old as well as the new address. Your name 
cannot be found on our books unless this is done. 

Manuscripts offered for publication should, in every case, 
be addressed to The Editors. A personal address delays 
consideration of them. An addressed envelope of ap- 
propriate size, bearing sufficient postage for the return of 
the manuscript, should elways be inclosed. 


LETTERS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED and orders 
made payable to 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
Rumford Building, Ferry Street, Concord, N. H., 
or 8 Arlingt Street, Bost Mass. 











GLAUCOMA 


LAUCOMA is a serious affection of the 
eyes that is marked by a progressive 
dulling of vision, accompanied by an 

increase of fluid in the interior of the eye and a 
depression in the optic nerve where it enters at 
the back. Oculists distinguish four forms ac- 
cording to whether the disease is acute or 
chronic in its progress and inflammatory or not 
inflammatory. It may have no apparent cause 
or may be a sequel to some other eye trouble 
such as iritis. Women suffer from it more 
frequently than men, and those past middle 
life rather than the young. 

The essential feature of glaucoma is the 
increase of fluid within the ball, thus causing 
what is called increased intra-ocular pressure. 
Yet that is not constant and may be present 
only for short periods during the day and so 
may escape observation at the time of exam- 
ination. It is the increased intra-ocular pressure 
that causes the depression, or excavation, as it 
is usually called, in the optic nerve, and to the 
change in that nerve the progressive loss of 
vision is largely due. But the intra-ocular pres- 
sure itself, which affects the retina and other 
parts of the eye, is more directly responsible 
for a good part of the reduction of sight. This 
reduction varies from a simple dimness to a 
loss of everything except the ability to perceive 
light. There is usually more or less pain in the 
eyeball, but it is not always present. The pain 
varies greatly and is apt to become worse at 
night. 

The affection generally comes on gradually 
and often in the form of a succession of attacks 
in which all objects appear as if enveloped in 
smoke or in a thick fog; a light seen from a 
darkened room appears as if it were encircled 
by a many-colored halo. The attacks may last 
from a few hours to several days or even weeks. 
When they have passed the patient’s sight 
becomes nearly as good as before. The attacks 
usually recur at progressively shorter intervals 
until finally the disease is firmly established. 
The pain now is apt to be intense and contin- 
uous, radiating from the eye to the temples and 
the side of the face. The eyeball is hard and 
tense. 

The trouble almost always calls for an 
operation by means of which a channel is pro- 
vided for the escape of the excess intra-ocular 
fluid. But sometimes much felief is afforded by 
means of medical treatment and by instilling 
into the eye a drug that causes the pupil to 
contract and so allows some of the fluid to drain 
away. The sufferer should wear tinted glasses 
and should use the eyes as little as possible. 
In acute cases the application of leeches to the 
temple and a dose of castor oil may bring some 
relief, but the operation, which is compara- 
tively simple, can seldom be avoided. 
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AN INDIAN’S DAINTY APPETITE 


UR likes and dislikes in eating soon be- 
O come prejudices, and sometimes the preju- 

dices are strong. What we have found to 
suit our tastes we cling to passionately. 

An Italian met an English girl at a party, 
and they fell in love with each other. The court- 
ship was happy, and they were married. All 
went well until the husband brought home some 
beef. Being a true English woman, the bride 
roasted it for dinner. The husband found it dry 
and tasteless; to him the goodness had all been 
cooked out of it. 

‘‘Next time let me cook the meat,’’ he said. 

He had his turn and, cutting up the beef, 
cooked it with vegetables and garlic. The wife 
did not like it. So thereafter for the sake of 
peace when the meat came into the house it 
was divided into two, and each cooked it to 
suit himself. 

Prejudice seems to increase the farther north 
we travel, until we meet the Eskimo, who must 
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have his fat and blubber. But even before we 
get to the Arctic Circle we find many persons 


- who have deep-seated. prejudices about eating. 


A missionary who was journeying northward 
with his dog train met a hungry Indian and in- 
vited him to share his dinner, which consisted 
of a tin of pork and beans and a few extra slices 
of pork added. When it was cooked to the satis- 
faction of the missionary he took his tin plate 
and poured out half the beans and pork on it 
and placed it before the Indian, intending to 
eat his own portion out of the can. 

‘The Indian looked round and, seeing a piece 
of newspaper in the missionary’s outfit, spread 
it out on the snow. Then he took the can and 
dumped the contents out on the paper and 
added to it the portion that was on the plate. 
With his hunting knife he carefully picked out 
the meat and pushed it to one side of the paper 
and scraped the beans to the other. Then, 
pointing to the meat, he said: ‘‘Him for In- 
dian.” Touching the beans with his knife, he 
pointed to the missionary. ‘‘Him for white man,” 
he said and added by way of explanation, ‘‘In- 
dian no.cow.” 
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AN ABECEDARIAN ACHIEVEMENT 


UBURNDALE’S aldermen assembled. 
Advocate Albert Andrews arose and 
addressed an anticipative audience. 
“Allow an amusement arena at Auburn and 
Angel avenues?” argued Albert alertly. ‘“Ab- 
solutely awful! All are aware, as an attractive 
alliterative advertisement avers, anticipated 
amusement arrangements are auditorium, 
aérostats, automatic aquaplanes, acrobatic 
antics, Holian airs and animals. All are alarm- 
ingly audible. Animals arouse antipathy and 
awaken astonishing anguish among auditors. 
An amusement arena attracts an asinine 
audience. Auburndale’s adults agree abomi- 
nable amusements announced accentuate 
adolescent abnormalities. Attention! Advise 
aldermen against allowing assent.” 

Albert’s astonishing assault abolished apa- 
thy. An aroused audience, appalled at amuse- 
ment arena’s approaching advent, adopted 
adverse attitude. Adults, aged and able- 
bodied all avowed aversion and applauded 

rt. 

Attending associated abutters at Auburn and 
Angel avenues accosted aldermen,. astutely 
announcing all accumulated and arranged 
adverse arguments. 

Ada Aristophel also arose and acidly ad- 
ministered additional advice, avowing. ag- 
grieved affront at alarming aggression. Again 
all auditors acquiesced. 

As antidote against amassed apoplectic 
arguments an anonymous adherent arrogantly 
asserted amusement arena an attraction and 
abnegated all alarmist appeals. ‘‘Animus alone 
actuates absurd antipathy,’’ avowed adherent. 
“Adolescents actually applaud arena.” 

Aldermanic assembly, abhorring acrimonious 
admonitions, accelerated adjournment and 
agreed against again admitting aggravating 
audience. 

Albert and Ada ambled ambitiously about 
Auburndale, amiably advising all acquaintances 
anent action afoot. 

Assembled anon, after amassing and arguing 
about all actual asseverations, aldermen acted 
authoritatively. ‘‘Amend Article A, Auburndale 
Assembly’s Acts: ‘Amusement arena and 
auditorium aren’t allowed.’ Advise advertiser 
abandon arrangements.” 
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GOOD FOOD AT LOW PRICES 


N a New York newspaper published in 
| October, 1863, we find an advertisement of a 
popular eating house. How would you like 
to be able to buy your luncheons or dinners at 
such prices today? Remember too that these 
were ‘‘war-time prices’ and probably higher 
a this restaurant had charged a few years 
ore. 

Beef steak, pork steak, veal cutlets, lamb and 
mutton chops were all seven cents. So were 
sausages, fried clams, fried eels and fishballs. 
Porterhouse or tenderloin steak was fifteen 
cents, and broiled chicken was twenty-five. 
Broiled mackerel was thirteen cents, and 
poached eggs twelve cents; wheat cakes, six 
cents, fried potatoes three cents, and a cup of 
tea or coffee three cents. 

For dinner any cut of meat—beef, lamb, 
veal or pork—was seven cents, and so were 
meat or clam pies. Poultry such as turkey, 
chicken or duck was fifteen cents for each order. 
Chicken pie was eighteen cents, and oysters 
were thirteen cents—whether for a dozen or a 
half dozen the advertisement does not say. 
Any one of a score of pies and puddings. could 
be had for seven cents. : 

No wonder our grandfathers and grand- 
mothers were hearty eaters! ‘ 
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SOMETHING NEW IN THE BIBLE 


Tee minister called when all the family 
were out except Eva, aged seven. After he 
had asked her whether she attended Sun- 
day school regularly he said: 

“And do you know your Bible?” 

“Oh, yes, sir,’’ the little girl replied. ; 

“Perhaps you can tell me something that’s 
in it,” he persisted. 

Eva brightened. ‘‘There’s a lock of my baby 
hair ’way at the back.” , 
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PHANTOM 


» FISH 
Paul A. Snell 


ITH a skillful hitch of his 
oar Billy Star swung the 
-punt alongside the set of 
marking stakes that pro- 
jected from the water at the 


can you beat that!” he 
ejaculated, and his voice 
quavered with surprise, 
anger and disgust. “That makes twice in 
one week now!” 

It was a fyke that he drew dripping from 
the water, but you would hardly have rec- 
ognized it. It looked like a muddy maze of 
cords covered with seaweed. 

“It’s not even worth fixing now,’ the boy 
thought, surveying the sorrowful tangle. 
“How on earth does it happen anyway?” 

Billy kept asking himself that question as 
he rowed ashore. How could a fish reduce a 
new and tarred linen fyke to shreds—twice 
in one week? What kind of monster was this 
anyway? The net looked as if a submarine 
had nosed through it. 

Instead of going straight home Billy 
tucked the demolished fyke under his arm 
and headed for the shack of Charley Joe— 
Chief White Owl Charley Joe, a Chippewa 
Indian, the only remaining one in that part 
of the country. No one knew Charley’s age; 
he himself had forgotten it..He was not a 
young buck by any means. 

Windego Lake, where Charley Joe lived, 

was inland water separated from Lake 
Michigan at one end only by a narrow strip 
of sand a hundred yards wide. At some time 
it must have been a part of Lake Michigan, 
but not within man’s memory. Wobbly 
River flowed into Windego Lake. The stream 
was scarcely large enough to be called a river, 
but in the course of a year it discharged a 
good deal of water into the lake. Just what 
happened to all the water was a mystery. 
Everybody had ideas about it. Old Uncle 
Jake Hopewood, for example, believed that 
there was an underground channel from 
Windego Lake to Lake Michigan, and that 
the water found an outlet through it. 
_ Chief Charley Joe lived all by himself in a 
little shanty on the strip of sand separating 
Windego Lake from Lake Michigan. The 
old Indian was lost in a thrilling dime novel 
when Billy entered. Dime novels were 
Charley Joe’s favorite reading, and he al- 
ways read aloud. 

“Hello, big chief,’ Billy greeted him. 
“How’s scalping today?” 

Charley Joe looked up and _ grinned. 

Hullo, paleface boy. Scalping, him on the 
blink. What word brings paleface to big 
chief’s wigwam?” 

Billy exhibited the tangled fyke and told 
the old Indian what had happened. “What 
did it, Charley Joe?” he asked. 

Charley grunted. “Ugh! Very bad medi- 
cine, paleface boy, very bad.” 

“Like castor oil?” 

‘‘Nahma,” Charley Joe replied. “No good. 
Heap big fish.” 

Charley Joe stretched out his arms to their 
full length. Then he shook his head; appar- 
ently he was reluctant to discuss the subject. 


DRAWN BY 
R. L. LAMBDIN 


mouth of the river. ‘Well,- 




















Instead of the monster’s being frightened it appeared to be enraged 


“What kind of fish?” Pilly urged him. 

Charley Joe grunted again. ‘“Nahma. 
Paleface boy no catch him, nobody catch 
him. Bad medicine. No good, no good.” 

“Tell me about it, Charley Joe.” 

The old warrior meditated a moment and 
then began a strange story. Several hundred 
years ago, it seemed, Windego Lake and 
Lake Michigan were joined by a narrow 
channel on which the Chippewa tribe had a 
village. There was plenty to eat in woods and 
water, and all the tribes in the country were 
at peace. The Great Spirit, looked down, and 
his heart was filled with gladness. 

Then one day during the moon of leaves 
there appeared from Lake Michigan a canoe 
bearing a lone Indian with his hand upraised 
in the sign of peace. He was Loose Feet, the 
son of tribe father of the Oneidas. He carried 
greetings and well-wishings from his people 
to Running Horse, the Chippewa chief. 

There was much rejoicing, and the tribe 
feasted and danced until late in the night. 
There was wrestling too, and Loose Feet was 
invited to display his skill. One of the braves 
with whom he wrestled was Red Paint, the 
strongest of the Chippewa tribe. Long and 
fierce was the struggle, but finally Loose 
Feet forced the Chippewa to the ground. 
Filled with shame, Red Paint slipped from 
the light of the camp fire into the blackness 
of the forest. 

In the morning when Loose Feet prepared 
to return to his own people the Chippewa 
chief presented him with a calumet and a 
belt of wampum to carry back as a token of 
the tribe’s sincere friendship. The Oneida 
climbed into his canoe and with swift, silent 
strokes started out of the channel into the 
big lake. Just as he reached the mouth and 
had raised his paddle in a signal of farewell a 
willow shaft whistled from a clump of bushes 
nearby and sank to the feather in the 
stranger’s breast. The canoe tipped, and 
Loose Feet vanished. 

The people of the village were stricken 
with dumb terror. For the peace messenger 
not to return alive meant only one thing: 


war between the two tribes. Immediately the 
Chippewas sent a prayer to the Great Spirit 
for aid. And lo, even as they prayed a huge 
ragged-edged cloud formed and appeared in 
the distance. Trailing from the cloud was a 
yellowish funnel-shaped whirlwind. It bore 
down upon the channel with the swiftness of 
an angry wildeat, tearing up trees and rocks 
as it came. 

At the mouth of the channel just where the 
body of Loose Feet had sunk it halted and 
filled the stream with sand and débris as if to 
cover the deed. But the attempt was futile; 
even before the winds stopped blowing there 
was a mighty thunder from the big lake,— 
thunder that made the earth tremble,—and 
in the form of a gigantic fish the avenging 
spirit of the Oneida spanned the narrow 
obstruction in one great — and landed with 
a mighty plash in Windego Lake, there to 
remain forever to bring evil on the tribe of 
the Chippewas. 

The old man stopped; his tale was finished. 
Billy did not speak. Of course the story was 
nothing but a tribe legend, but legends are 
usually founded on fact. Perhaps at one time 
there had been a big fish in the lake. The 
monstrous thing that was destroying his 
nets, though, couldn’t possibly be the same 
one. That was absurd! Charley Joe’s tale was 
several centuries old, and Billy knew that 
the life of even a muskellunge was only forty 
years at most. 

So far as Billy knew—and he knew as well 
as anybody—Windego Lake contained only 
four varieties of game fish: large-mouthed 
and small-mouthed bass, pickerel and a few 
muskellunge. He was certain that none of 
those fish could possibly tear the fyke to 
pieces. He knew, to be sure, that muskellunge 
occasionally weigh seventy-five or eighty 
pounds, but there weren’t any of that kind 
in Windego Lake. . 

But if it wasn’t a muskellunge, what was it? 
Then and there Billy decided that he was 
going to make it one of his main duties in 
life to find out. From that afternoon to the 
day the lake froze the boy was out after the 


phantom fish. Sometimes. he cast, but more 
often he trolled. There wasn’t a rod of surface 
on the lake that his line did not go over. He 
used every variety of bait he could find, and 
he even designed several new lures. Still he 
had no luck. The phantom fish, if it really 
existed, refused to play. Other inhabitants 
round the lake tried to catch it, but they 
did no better than he. 

“TI don’t believe there is such a animal,” 
said Uncle Jake Hopewood finally. ‘““What 
proof have we that there is? Has anybody 
ever hooked it? No, you can’t tell me that a 
fish big enough to rip a fyke ean grow to that 
size without ever bein’ seen. It’s a pipe dream, 
that’s all. Somebody dropped an anchor on 
the boy’s net most likely.” 

During the winter that followed, however, 
an incident occurred that made Billy more 
confident than ever that a fish had destroyed 
his nets. It happened on a Saturday afternoon 
about the first week of February. Pickerel 
had started running, and Billy and Charley 
Joe had pulled their spearing shanty on to 
the ice. They had been watching half an 
hour when suddenly a slow-moving shape 
appeared at the bottom of the hole—the 
outline of a fish swimming by almost out. of 
sight. Both watchers drew in their breath. 
Billy was sure the fish was at least twelve 
feet long! When it finally passed Billy found 
himself trembling; he looked at Charley Joe 
and tried to laugh, but his voice sounded 


shaky. 

“Ugh!” Charley Joe grunted. ‘“‘No good. 
No good. Nahma.” He opened the door of 
the shanty and stepped out. ‘Charley Joe 
go home. Nahma, heem bad medicine for 
Indian. No get fish today.” 

That night Billy dug out a book on fresh- 
water fish in the hope of identifying the 
giant fish. The names in the book were ar- 
ranged alphabetically, and he began at A. 
Nothing of interest turned up until he got 
toS. Under that heading were salmon, sauger, 
shad, shiners, silversides, spoonbill, steelhead, 
stickleback, striped bass, stonecat— 

His glance lighted on a sentence that 
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made his heart jump. ‘This fish often attains 
a size of ten or twelve feet. It is the largest 
lake fish and next to the paddlefish and the 
giant gar of the Mississippi River our largest 
fresh-water fish.” 

There! That was it! He continued to read: 
“The age this fish attains is remarkable. 
Frederick the Great placed a number of them 
in a lake in Pomerania in 1780. Some of these 
were found still to be alive in 1866. Professor 
von Baer also states as the result of observa- 
tions made in Russia that the fish sometimes 
live to an age of from two to three hundred 
years.” 

Billy gasped. ‘Well, maybe Charley Joe 
was right after all! If they live that long, 
— there is some truth in that fairy tale 
of his.” 

From that night until the ice melted Billy 
was busy arming himself for the anticipated 
encounter with the net destroyer. His weapons 
consisted of one salt-water rod and reel, one 
cable-wire snelled hook made to order by the 
town blacksmith and twice the size of the 
largest variety sold by the sporting-goods 
stores, one hundred yards of hard-braided 
Scotch-linen-fibre line, and one five-tine fish 
spear. The spear was to take the place of a 
gaff hook if he ever got close enough to the 
monster to use it. An ordinary gaff hook 
would never do with this fish. 

The first favorable day after the lake 
cleared Billy loaded his apparatus into the 
punt and rowed laboriously over to the 
mouth of the river; that is where he and 
Charley Joe had seen the shape through the 
ice that February afternoon. He let the boat 
rest alongside-a small clump of lilies and then 
proceeded to rig his tackle. When it came to 
the baiting he reached into his coat pocket 
and fished out a tin, from which he extracted 
a dozen or so night crawlers. Worms to catch 
a twelve-foot monster! 

Skillfully he looped the night crawlers on 
the huge half-pound hook until nothing re- 
mained but -a J-shaped wriggling mass. 
Then he dropped the bait so that it just 
touched bottom and began pulling it up and 
down in short jerks. : 

Uncle Jake Hopewood, who was passing 
on the bank with Jim Whittaker, paused a 
moment and grinned. ‘Huh! I thought so. 
Billy Star’s finally give up his whale huntin’ 
and takin’ to something sensible like still 
fishin’. Funny what loony ideas some people 
get sometimes. Now [I allus maintain—Say, 
what’s gettin’ into that kid? Look at him!” 

Billy’s line had been in the lake scarcely 
five minutes when one of his up-jerks met 
with firm resistance. ‘“Woof!’’the lad grunted. 
“Snagged first shot. Here’s where I have to 
be careful or I’ll lose the only hook I’ve got.” 

Still hanging to the pole with one hand, he 
reached out and took hold of the line. Then 
he started feeling out the snag to determine 
just how the hook was fastened and the best 
method of extricating it. He gave the line a 
gentle, straight-up twitch. 

Swish! Awrrrrrrrr! His jerk seemed to 
have pulled the trigger of some powerful 
gun with the hook attached to the ball. The 
line snapped from his grasp and the arm 
holding the pole shot outward. Still he did 
not release his grasp on the rod. 

“Sufferin’ mudcats!” Billy brought his 
teeth together with a click, and his face took 
on the expression of a man who has picked 
up a charged wire. The rush of the leviathan 
on the end of the line frightened him. He 
wasn’t battling with a fish; it was a demon 
of the deep! Perhaps Charley Joe had been 
right after all, perhaps the phantom fish 
actually was an evil spirit. Instead of the 
monster’s being frightened it appeared to be 
enraged at the idea of a mere human attempt- 
ing to capture it. , 

The reel handle, chopping Billy’s knuckles 
as it whirred round, revived the boy's 
stunned senses just in time for him to slam 
on the leather thumb brake and prevent 
the line from overrunning. The fish zig- 
zagged from one end of the lake to the other, 
towing the old punt as if it were nothing more 
than a match. The reel hummed like the 
whir of a flushed covey of quail; even the 
spectators on the bank heard it. The line 
disappeared from the spool as if by magic. 
One rush followed another. Billy’s arms felt 
like so much lead, and the blood pumped 
through his arteries with such force that he 
wasafraid they must burst. Would the demon 
never tire? Perspiration trickled from the 
boy’s forehead and dripped off his chin. His 
mouth was dry. His arms ached. He was so 
tired that he wanted to scream. 

“T thought you prided yourself on the fact 
that you were never a quitter!” he jeered at 
himself. “‘Aren’t you the same fellow they 
picked for fullback on the all-star state high- 
school feotball team? What’s the matter with 
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you anyway? You're getting to be pretty 
much of a granny when you let a fish get the 
best of you.” 

Although Billy was too tired to appreciate 
it, the net destroyer’s rushes were —— 
less and less frequent, and their power h 
diminished. . 

Suddenly it was all over. The monster 
surrendered. With fingers bleeding and numb 
with exertion Billy proceeded to reel the 
played-out warrior alongside the boat. Not 
until then did he get his first look at the giant 
battler—a long, thin body armored with 
five longitudinal rows of heavy bony scales 
and with a broad shovel-shaped snout that 
opened and closed rhythmically as the fish 
gasped for breath. 

ith a sleeve of his shirt Billy rubbed the 
perspiration from his forehead and grinned. 
“A’m, just as I thought—a lake sturgeon. 
Old boy, you certainly put up a tough tussle, 
and if it weren’t for the fact that you’ve 


already lived several lifetimes, according to 

Charley Joe, I’d almost be tempted to let 

ee go. But as it is—say, how am I going to 
oist you in the boat?” 

It was no easy task. Lacking a scant foot 
the pe, wor was as large as the punt itself. 
The lad finally solved the problem, however, 
by taking the spear from the bottom of the 
craft and driving it deep into the body of the 
fish, right behind the head. Then, fastenin 
the anchor rope to the spear pole, he pew | 
up the oars and pulled painfully towards 
shore. 

There were at least a dozen people waiting 
on the beach to congratulate Billy. Amon 
them were Charley Joe, Jim Whittaker an 
Jake Hopewood. No prisoner subjected to 
the third degree ever had more questions 
fired at him than were fired at Billy in the 
next fifteen minutes. But the boy smiled and 
answered them all. 

“You see,’ he explained, “I got figuring 
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last winter and finally decided that, as this 
fish wouldn’t take any surface bait, it must 
be a bottom-feeder; and that’s where the 
whole trouble:lay. So I got out a book on 
fresh-water fish one night and began going 
through it. The minute I came to ‘sturgeon 
I knew that must be what I wanted. There 
wasn’t any other fish big enough to tear a 
net to pieces that answered the descrip- 
tion. 

“But how,” asked Jim Whittaker, “how 
in the name of mud do you suppose it got 
in here from Lake Michigan?” 

Uncle Jake Hopewood snorted. “Get in 
here? Huh, that’s easy. Why he came through 
the underground channel of course. I allus 
told you there was one. Ain’t that so, 
Billy?” 

Billy smiled. “I don’t know, Uncle Jake. 
Maybe that’s the answer.” He glanced at 
Charley Joe, who stood looking on in calm 
silence. ‘“‘And then again maybe it isn’t.” 


HEARTH FIRES to CONTENT 


IV. The Hearth 
Smoke 
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N the ridge half a mile behind 

the Avery house young Dan 

Avery paused for a moment 
in swinging the sledge along the fence row 
that he and Al Quillen were repairing and 
looked thoughtfully down the slope. “There,” 
said he, nodding toward an unpainted 
house that stood just at the edge of the 
timber, ‘there, Uncle Al, is the one dis- 
grace of Prosperity Ridge.” 

“Well,’”’ mused Al, squinting genially into 
the spring sunshine, “after the manner of a 
poor man, it’s well kep’ up, Dan. Why 
should ye call it a disgrace?” 

“Because it should be ours, and it isn’t.” 
Dan Avery spoke with annoyance. “It’s 
only a wedge-shaped fraction of land, but 
it cuts us off from the cross-country road. 
Father has tried every way to buy it, but 
Turner won’t sell.” 

If the look on Dan’s face were not impa- 
tience, Al thought, then at least it savored 
of intolerance, and it showed kin only to 
the cee dominance of the old colonel 
himself. 

“Now that Turner has to help about the 
house since his wife died,” m the lad, all 
unaware of anything hard-hearted in his 
casual reasoning, “I imagine he can’t han 
on to the land much longer. He’ll have to sel 
to meet the mortgage. It wouldn’t surprise 
me, Uncle Al,’’ he finished cheerfully, “if we 
were putting in a crop there another year. 
Father’s a great fellow to get what he 
wants.”’ 

The old man pointed out the blue, idle 
wisps of chimney smoke that plumed the 
spring distance. 

“Ever think,” he inquired iy orf 
“how little ye can tell about a man from his 
hearth smoke? It gives about as much idee of 
the fireside within as a crusty old man’s talk 
gives of his heart.” 

Dan laughed. He wondered what had 
made Al think of hearth fires on that still 
day with the grass and the trees and the 
whole wide world pulsing to the warmth of 
the spring sun. 

“Kath’rine ain’t treatin’ us right, young- 
ster,’ Al said. ““Where’s that lemonade she 
promised us, ye reckon?” 

“Down there, I guess,” answered Dan 
shortly and pointed to another field, where 
new wood-golden posts were being strung 
with more silvery wire. Mike was there at 
work, debonair even in overalls and jumper. 
Tip and Allen were there, and coming te- 
ward the three from the Quillen cottage 


walked a straight, blue-gowned girl 
with a pitcher in her hand. 

Al chuckled. “We get the leavin’s; 
that’s plain to be seen,” he said as the 
three young men stopped work to hail the 

irl joyously. “But then Tip’s her brother, 
an, an’ brothers jist nat’rly come first.”’ 

“T guess so,”’ granted Dan, but he frowned 
down upon Mike. 

Al chuckled. “Don’t ye worry ’bout any 
trouble from that quarter,” he advised 
wisely. ‘‘Fer all Katherine’s a girl in a thou- 
sand, she jist can’t quite turn a feller round 
her finger like our little Phyllis ken; and 
Mike and me knows it, if you don’t!” 

“What are you talking about, Uncle Al?” 
demanded Dan, but he grinned in confusion, 
and his face was still warm when Katherine 
came on up the slope with the half-emptied 
pitcher. 

She was near Phyllis Avery’s age but not 
quite so swift and boyish; her manner was 
more tranquil, her figure more womanly. 
After one look at her serene, dark eyes and 
her wide, gently humorous mouth you might 
almost have guessed her the young under- 
graduate nurse that she was. 

She had been two weeks in the Quillen 
cottage, the guest of Tip, her brother and 
only relative, and now that her vacation was 
almost ended more than one of her new- 
made friends on the Avery place were reluc- 
tant to have her go. 

“When you come back next spring,” 
boasted Dan, “that cottage and bit of land 
down there may belong to the Avery place.” 

Katherine smiled. “I’m surely coming,” 
she promised as she turned down the slope 
with the empty pitcher. “I’ve had a blessed 
time here. Aunt Sary and Uncle Al have just 
adopted me.” 

“Shore,” agreed Al, delighted, “shore we 
hev. Who ever thought we’d be raisin’ a sec- 
ond family of boys and girls like we are, after 
our own was all married and gone?” And the 
old man returned to his tapping, whistling 
contently. 

When the sweet spring dusk fell over the 
waking pa and in the faint, filmed green 
and pink of the budding orchard two doves 
began calling throatily, the trumpet-flower 
lamp in Sary’s little living room sent out a 
long ray to welcome the fence builders in 
from work. 

“Stop with us and have supper,” Mike 
said to Dan at the gate. ““You know Aunt 
Sary always keeps an extra plate ready for 
hr or Phyllis, and this is Miss Katherine’s 
ast evening.” 

“Yes, come, youngster,’ seconded Al. “Ye 
know ye’d like to, and ye know we want ye, 
so why parley?” he chided mischievously, 
and, laughing, Dan turned in with the rest. 

If Dan preened himself a bit that night, 
boasted a trifle as the young laridlord, nei- 
ther Mike nor Tip nor Allen held it against 
him. They gu the incentive and grinned 
with covert delight and had their fun out of 
him later. 

Sary, however, in her simple-hearted 
kindliness was visibly troubled, and more 
than once Al glanced toward the boaster; 
but Katherine herself, with her unfailing 
graciousness, lent a kindly ear to the young 
braggart, and so he was content. 

All through ~— and on the twilight 
porch afterward the girl heard about the 
name and prowess of the Averys until, if she 
had not been wise and deep-seeing, she 
might have thought them a hard-fisted, 
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heartless clan regardless of their less fortu- 
nate fellows. As it was, she looked at Dan’s 
eager, kindled face and thought what a pity 
that his high spirit had not a better motive 
than high-handed avarice. 

As the boy ran on, out of the plum-sweet 
shadows a figure came limping hurriedly, 
stumbling up the path. Jowler and Big 
Enough bayed out suddenly from their one- 


-eyed sentinel sleep, and Al in his sock feet ° 


came to the door with the trumpet-flower 
04 high in his hand. 
“Why, Turner!” said he. And then, “Why, 
man, what ails . 
Turner fumbled up the steps and into the 
light; his face was chalk white, and his fore- 
head a. and glistening. There were deep 
lines like black marks on either side of his 
mouth, and on one dragging foot the shoe 
was laid open, sodden and dripping with 
something dark that dribbled from within. 
Sary pushed forward a chair, and Mike, 
catching Turner, eased him into it. The man 
slum down limply; his eyes were blink- 
ing, his voice halting and husky. 
“T was choppin’,’”’ he muttered. ‘Kind o’ 
dark—my axe—’” His head fell back. 
“Chopping?” repeated Mike in sharp, 
wondering concern. ‘At this hour, man!” 
With Tip’said he picked up the unconscious 
figure and laid it gently on the living-room 
couch. Hardly had he straightened from 
depositing the still figure there when Sary 
brought , Sere tomes and Katherine’s swift, 
skillful hands became busy over the bleeding 
foot. Al held the ate and Allen ran to the 
Avery house to telephone to a doctor. Only 
Dan, startled and concerned, looked on. 
“But—what made him come here?” he 
ae blankly as Mike stepped back beside 


im. 

Mike looked at him keenly. “Why, for 
help,’’ he said tersely. ‘There is no one at his 
house except his little girls. They’d have 
been frightened to death. The fellow knew 
he had to have aid. I’ll tell the world it was 
time!” 

The doctor came and went presently, and 
Allen came back to say that Mrs. Avery and 
Phyllis had already gone to look after the 
Turner children. 

With the capable young nurse in charge of 
Turner and Al and Sary standing at beck 
and call, there was nothing further to be 
done; so Mike and Tip and Allen went up to 
bed. Only Dan lingered, trying to be of what 
service he could to make up for that first 
startled moment of uselessness. Sitting alone 
on the porch, hoping to be called on for some 
errand or another, he heard when Turner, 
dropping feverishly into sleep, began to 
mutter. 

Al, nodding in his chair heard too and 
came to the bedside. ; 

“My axe,” mumbled Turner uneasily, 
“give me my axe. I got—to be at work. 
He turned impatiently in bed. ; 

Al looked with questioning anxiety at 
Katherine. : 

‘‘He’s a little feverish,” whispered the 
girl, ‘“‘and something seems to be on his 
mind.” . , 

“But will it hurt, Sereny, fer him to worrit 
like that?” persisted Al as Turner flounced 
and groaned and muttered once more. 

Katherine’s smooth brows knit. “Why it 
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certainly won’t do him any good, Uncle 
Al,” she admitted, “but I guess there’s not 
much we can do to help.”’ 

Sary brought cold water, and she and 
Katherine bathed Turner’s hot forehead and 
hands, but still he tossed and murmured in 
his broken sleep, until Al’s sympathetic 
heart, suffering as keenly as the sufferer 
himself, could stand it no longer. “Things 
ain't right,” he whispered mutinously, 
“when a man can’t even take his sufferin’ in 
peace, when his body’s stricken and his 
mind must go on with the struggle to make 
ends meet.” 

Presently, unnoticed by the two women, 
he sneaked his old cap from its nail and 
slipped out the kitchen way into the dark- 
ness. Spring peepers were clicking every- 
where like musical little knitting needles, 
and the throaty bellow of frogs boomed 
softly from marshy places. The stars even 
were soft above the April mist, and the 
breath of bloom from orchard, meadow and 
dooryard was like a woman’s scented veil 
blown across Al’s face. He sniffed it appre- 
ciatively and set off in a jog toward one 
square of sifting light that marked the 
colonel’s study window in the big dark 
house on the hill. 

At the sound of Al’s voice at the door 
Colonel Avery called out a cordial summons: 
“Come in, you old rascal. I’m wakeful. 
Come in, Al, and chin a bit.” 

Al went in. He saw his friend stretched in 
a comfortable big chair, secure and content 
in the pleasant room. Loathe to bring any 
disturbing thing to the gruff, well-meaning 
old colonel, the visitor stood fumbling his 
cap, eager and shy. 

Colonel Avery looked up at him. ‘‘What’s 
the matter, Al?’ he inquired cheerfully. 
“Sit down, man, sit down, and if there’s 
anything on your mind get it off.” 

Al sat down. “‘Ye’ve heard about Turner?” 

“Turner?”’ said the colonel, nodding. 
“Oh, yes. What a fool thing to do, chopping 
in the dark! He might have crippled himself 
for life. As it is, I suppose he’ll be laid up a 
month or more.” 

Al’s mind went back to that mumbled 
thread of talk in his own little living room. 
“Colonel,” he said abruptly, ‘would ye call 
it a fool thing to do to keep a roof over yer 
own an’ yer family’s head? Turner, as I 
understand it, was behind on his int’rest, 
an’ it’d take a few more loads of wood to 
pay u ” 

“What?” said Colonel Avery sharply. 
“Behind on his interest, was he? Now, Al, 
soft-hearted rascal that you are, own up. 
What’s that but poor management, I’d 
like to know? An able-bodied man drag- 
ging behind on a little dab of interest like 
that?” 

“But, colonel,’ persisted Al, ‘“Turner’s 
had doctor bills an’ his wife to lay away an’ 
children to clothe. He’s worritin’, colonel, 
worritin’ in his sleep an’ bringin’ up his fever 
about thet back int’rest. I thought maybe,” 
finished the old man hesitatingly, ‘“ye’d be 
willin’ to come down an’ say a word to calm 
him. Yer name back of him, colonel, would 
make all the difference in the world to them 
as holds his mortgage.” 

“Now, Al,” remonstrated Colonel Avery. 
He frowned doubtfully and shook his head. 
“Al,” he went on, loath to change the look 
in the other’s eyes, “what good would that 
do? I’d have a Turner on my hands from 
then on. Once you give such as him a prop, 
there they lean.” 

Al sat silent, going round and round the 
edge of his cap with stubby fingers. “Ye 
think ye’d rather not then, colonel?” he 
said at last. 

“T think I’d rather not,”’ repeated Colonel 
Avery emphatically. “It’s not that I’m hard- 
hearted and stingy, Al; you know that. But 
I’ve learned that taking on every case of 
incompetency one meets doesn’t pay. A man 
would soon have such a bunch of feather 
pillows propped up against him that he 
couldn’t step. Heaven knows,” he went on, 

I d like to see Turner buck up and pay out. 
It’s not that I want his fraction of land; 
don’t think that of me, Al. I do want it of 
course, but I’d far rather see Turner show 
spunk enough to hold it. He needs it, and I 

on’t. But I can’t commence this mother- 
hen stuff for all my unfortunate neighbors, 
Al, and please don’t ask me to.” 

Al nodded. For a long moment he sat 
looking at the colonel; an odd reluctant hesi- 
tancy was creeping into his face. Once he 
started to go, but a vision of months before 
halted him; he seemed to hear the colonel 
asking him to unharness his wagon, to give 
up his wandering life for a year, to stay and 
help him and his son to understand each 
other. His task was not yet done. He sat down 
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“Then,” replied the colonel, . . . ‘then we'll fix ’em that way” 


again; his gentle eyes had sharpened to 
resolve. 

“Colonel,” he said at last, ‘colonel, if 
that’s the way ye look at things, I ain’t one 
to try to change yer mind; but there’s jist 
one more thing I got to say. It’s somethin’ 
I ain’t never talked of, somethin’ that was 
brought home to me onct mighty hard, but 
as friend to friend, colonel, I’ve got to tell 
ye now.” 

The colonel started a little; Al’s voice held 
such unprecedented solemnity. ‘Well, Al,” 
he encouraged him, ‘‘well—” 

“Jist this; colonel,’ replied the other 
gent. “We got our notions, us oldsters, our 

yed-in-the-wool principles, our rules of 
livin’ an’ dealin’. In us they’re tempered 
with wisdom, colonel, an’ experience an’ 
judgment; an’ if some of ’em is vergin’ on 
faults, they ain’t bad ones. But, colonel,’ — 
sharp lines slanted suddenly down from the 
kindly mouth,—“‘colonel, we never know 
how them same notions of ours, mixed with 
a drop of young recklessness and some little 
twist of character that’s foreign to our own 
selves, are goin’ to break out in our sons.” 

“Why—why—” stammered the colonel. 
He sat up very erect in his big chair. “Now 
look here, sir,” he declared belligerently, 
‘in my way of living, Al, in my dealings 
I’ve never done anything I’d be ashamed 


“No, no,” Al assured him, “not that. Ye 
don’t jist git what I mean. It’s jist the seeds 
we plant in our youngsters’ minds, colonel, 
without knowin’. What’s even a good prudent 
vegetable—anyways not worse than sour- 
dock greens—in our own selves, if we ain’t 
kerful, might spring up to be rankest night- 
shade in the minds of our sons.” 

The colonel leaned back and shook his 
head in resignation. ‘“You may be right, Al, 
but I don’t understand you. Go on.” 

Al swallowed. ‘‘Well, if I’ve got to, I’ve 
got to,” he said desperately. ‘I ain’t never 
told it to no one, but here’s my own story. 
Maybe it’ll make my p’int plain. 

“Colonel,” he said sharply, ‘colonel, 
I’ve been a trail follower all my life, as ye 
know. It was in my blood, but I was tem- 
perate an’ diligent an’ respectable allus. I 
wasn’t ashamed either, fer I’d nothin’ to be 
ashamed of; but when all our children was 
married an’ settled but one—the youngest 
boy, jist seventeen—Sary an’ me sort of 
figured we’d have him with us fer a spell 
yet,—four year anyhow,—an’ we planned 
our hearts into them four years, colonel. 
Ye know how ’tis. Then one mornin’ sudden 


like the boy up an’ told us he was goin’ to 
join the navy. The navy, colonel, an’ him 
seventeen, an’ war clouds like to rise up any 
time. “Twasn’t as if he’d been anything 
more’n a kid to us colonel, an’ I told him 
no. 

Al paused; a pitiful half chuckle apologized 
for the honest drops in his eyes before he 
went on: “Colonel, fer a minute after I passed 
that word, the kid looked at me, hurt an’ 
disapp’inted as a child, an’ then all at once 
his eyes went black an’ stubborn, an’ out of 
’em I saw lookin’ back at me, jist my own 
old foot-loose soul. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I’ll take 
to the ties. Blamed if I’ll stand this pack- 
saddle shamblin’ life any longer!’ Jist that.” 

A silence fell- between the two old men. 
When Al took up his quavery thread of talk 
once more his voice had steadied. “‘So ye 
see, colonel, there ’tis. The old man’s traits 
with a drop of young blood, a twist of reck- 
less fancy. The old trailer who’d prided 
himself on the honest, industr’us, friendly 
miles behind him had bred the spirit of a 
tramp an’ vagabond into his son. I saw it, 
colonel, an’ I didn’t chide him nor berate him, 
fer I knowed who’d sowed the seed. I took 
him down an’ signed him over to Uncle Sam. 
I give him his wings, colonel, under the 
protection of the Almighty an’ the flag, and 
the next four years was empty fer Sary an’ 
me, but we never vequetied. The war took 
him. He died a brave man, but when I read 
sometimes ’bout some tramp fallin’ to his 
death from a freight train I have my 
thoughts, colonel—there ’tis.”’ 

“Al,” said the colonel, ‘“Al—” He got up 
and, crossing to where the other was sitting, 
laid a gentle hand on his shoulder. “That 
isn’t quite all: Where do I come in on this?” 
His voice was husky. “Don’t be afraid to 
tell me.” 

Al looked up. “‘Colonel,”’ said he, “today 
I saw the son of a just an’ honest father, 
interpretin’ things in his own young way. 
This father don’t want to be a prop fer the 
shiftless to lean on. He’s got small patience 
with anybody that lags behind. He allns 
preached his views that way, an’ the son— 
there’s young self-pride in him of course an’ 
heedlessness. Seems as if I could see 

im readin’ into his father’s views a hard- 
hearted, rough-shod way, a-walkin’ over 
others to his own ends.” 





At Sary’s request Dan Avery had gone 
into the kitchen to bring fresh water fen 
the well, when his father entered the 
Quillen’s little living room, where Turner, 


wakened from his muttering doze, was 
worrying silently as he tossed. 

Dan heard his father’s gruff, kindly greet- 
ing for the sick man: ‘Well, Turner, they 
tell me you’ve laid yourself out in fine style, 
trying to work overtime. Don’t you know 
the dark was made to sleep in?” 

“Yes,”’ answered Turner, “I’m laid up for 
a little, I reckon, but I can’t stay on my 
back long.” 

“Pshaw,” the colonel said, “don’t you go 
helping the doctors by trying to get up too 
soon. You take it easy, Turner.” 

“Take it easy,” repeated Turner. He gave 
a feeble, mirthless laugh. “I guess you never 
was in quite my shape, Colonel Avery. Things 
ain’t fixed just exactly so’s I can take it 
easy.” 

“Then,” replied the colonel, and Dan set 
the water pail down suddenly at the un- 
expected answer, “then we'll fix ’em that 
way.” 

Dan stood alert: and wondering. Could 
that be his father in there, dispensing kind- 
ness so generously to that troubled man? 
His father whose own lips had termed Tur- 
ner & poor manager? 

It was Turner’s voice that startled him 
next, weak but ringing. ‘Colonel, colonel, 
I’ve been layin’ here, tormented to the soul, 
since these good old people took me in. 
‘Avery’ll git my land now,’ | kept thinkin’, 
‘Avery’ll git my land,’ an’ I want to tell you 
I’m ashamed. I’ve always felt you disap- 
proved of me, sir; that you thought I didn’t 
make the most of what was mine. I ain’t 
shrewd, colonel, an’ I ain’t far-sighted, an’ 
I knowed you knowed it; but I never had no 
call — you’d do a low nor underhanded 
trick.’ 

“No,” agreed Colonel Avery briskly. 
“No, Turner, I don’t think you did, but 
we'll forget that. It seems there’s a few things 
even I am to learn yet, in my stubborn old 
age, and I’m inclined to think we’ve both 
found out something tonight, Turner.” 

Through the open door Dan saw his 
father’s lean brown hand pass with a brisk, 
furtive gentleness across Turner’s shoulder. 
“T’m going into town, tomorrow,” said the 
colonel, ‘‘and set that little matter that’s 
bothering you to rights, so that things will 
ride along nicely till you’re on your feet 
again. Don’t thank me,” he added quickly, 
cutting short the grateful words of his 
listener, ‘‘and don’t look so surprised. Did 
you -think I wasn’t capable of common 
decency?” 

At that very characteristic finish Dan 
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stifled a quick little chuckle in his throat. 
All at once he remembered his casual talk 
with Al earlier in the day and felt suddenly 
ashamed. “I don’t know what I was thinking 


HREE hundred years ago 
the Belgian physician and 
alchemist Jan Baptista 
Van Helmont proved, to 
his own satisfaction at 
least, that the wood of a 
growing tree is formed of 
the water that the tree 
takes from the soil. He 
planted a little willow tree that weighed five 

pounds in a tub containing two hundred 
pounds of dry soil. At the end of five years, 

having added to the tub nothing except the 
water necessary to keep the tree growing, 
he pulled up the willow and found that it 
weighed one hundred and sixty-nine pounds. 

He dried the soil and found it weighed 

nearly the same as before. Therefore, in the 

course of five years, about one hundred and 
sixty-four pounds of willow tree had been 
produced from nothing else than water! 

What could be plainer? 

What Van Helmont did not know is that 
the leaves of a growing plant take carbon 
dioxide gas from the‘air, and that this is 
the source of all the carbon in the plant 
structure. Of the one hundred and sixty- 
four pounds increase, therefore, a consider- 
able part came from the air, only a few 
ounces from the soil, and the balance from 
the water. 

Since Van Helmont’s day agriculture has 
become a science, and a great deal is now 
known of the relation of the plant to the 
soil. 

In general it is much easier to apply the 
results of scientific research in any of the 
manufacturing industries than it is in 
agriculture. Agricultural problems are usu- 
ally much more complex than manufactur- 
ing problems and involve a greater number 
of variables, not all of which can be con- 
trolled. Sunshine, wind and rain must be 
taken as they come and cannot be turned 
on or off at will. Soils are of endless variety 
and cannot be dealt with as substances of 
definite composition. Moreover, an improve- 
ment in agricultural procedure cannot 
become effective so quickly as an industrial 
improvement, since the decision to try the 
new method in the case of an industrial 
process lies with only a few men, and those 
men usually of more than average intelli- 
gence, whereas in agriculture there is no 
such centralization of control. 






Nitrogen-Fixing 
Bacteria 






One of the uses of chemistry is to find out 
what things are made of, and chemistry has 
been of great service to agriculture. If Van 
Helmont had had at his command such a 
useful servant as modern chemistry, he 
would no doubt have analyzed his willow 
tree and found that it contained many 
pounds of carbon that did not come from 
water, since water, as every high-school boy 
knows today, contains only hydrogen and 
oxygen. 

Chemical analysis of a growing plant 
reveals that besides the carbon, hydrogen 
and oxygen that make up most of its weight 
there are present small amounts of several 
other elements, such as iron, magnesium, 
sulphur, nitrogen, potassium and _phos- 
phorus. If the plant is burned, all of these 
except a part of the nitrogen will be found 
in the ash. The amount of ash, however, is 
relatively small. Van Helmont would 
probably have paid little attention to so 
small a quantity of material compared with 
the one hundred sixty-nine pounds of 
willow tree. But today we know better, for 
one of the most important lessons that 
modern chemistry has taught us is that the 
presence or absence of even a minute trace 


NOTE: Mr. Curtis wrote this article and sent 
it to The Companion several months before his 
appointment to the Muscle Shoals Commission 
by President Coolidge.—The Editors. 
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of,” he took himself sharply to task, “to 
dream of such a dirty, land-grabbing job 
where father is concerned.” 

“Tt’s like this,” piped up Al’s brisk voice, 


of some things makes a profound difference 
in the results. 

One of the most striking examples of the 
sort is met in experiments on animal feeding. 
We may, for example, take a healthy rat and 
feed him certain foods of apparently high 
nutritive value, which he devours with 
relish. Soon, however, Mr. Rat begins to 
lose weight; his fur coat loses its normal 
gloss; he is no longer the aggressive fellow 
that he once was, and presently he dies in 
the prime of the allotted span of rat life. 
Now take a brother rat and feed him exactly 
the same food but add to the daily ration 
very small amounts of those substances 
known as vitamines, and this rat will remain 
in good health and in the normal course of 
events attain to a ripe old age and be full 
of fight to the end. 

Over and over again in the domain of 
chemistry we meet analogous phenomena. 

From the fact that plants have for count- 
less ages grown in the soil it would appear 
that the essential mineral plant foods are 
substances almost always present in soil— 
substances that must once have been 
constituents of the original rocky surface 
of the earth. That is true of all the so-called 
mineral plant foods: iron, magnesium, 
phosphorus, sulphur, and so forth—save 
only nitrogen. And here we come upon some 
of the most interesting facts in the whole 
range of agricultural chemistry. The origin 
of the nitrogen now in the earth and the 
earth’s atmosphere is of course linked with 
the question of the origin of all the other 
material of which the earth is formed. But 
in those slow processes of inorganic evolution 
which finally brought the earth into some- 
what the form and condition that we know 
today the nitrogen must necessarily have 
accumulated in the atmosphere. The nitro- 
gen was therefore not a part of the original 
rocky surface of the earth, and the nitrogen 
compounds that are now found in most soils 
must have been formed by subsequent 
natural processes by which the free nitrogen 
of the air was “fixed” as chemical com- 
pounds in the soil. 

It has been found that the electrical 
discharges, such as lightning, that occur in 
the air cause small amounts of free nitrogen 
to form compounds with other elements in 
the air; these compounds are eventually 
brought down in rain and snow, thus 
finding their way to the soil. But the 
amounts found in rain and snow are too 
small to account for the nitrogen supply of 
the soil, in view of the amount removed 
annually by crops. Plants as we ordinarily 
know them are incapable of taking from the 
air a single particle of the nitrogen that they 
must have to live and grow. There are, 
however, certain exceedingly small plants 
that live in the soil itself and have the 
remarkable power of capturing nitrogen 
from the air that permeates the soil. These 
minute plants belong to a numerous family 
of living organisms known as bacteria and 
are so small that the individuals cannot be 
seen. Only a few kinds of bacteria have the 
power to capture nitrogen. Aside from the 
small amounts of nitrogen compounds 
formed in the air by electrical means and 
carried down in rain or snow these minute 
nitrogen-fixing bacteria are responsible for 
all the fixed nitrogen found in the soil. 

How does that concern us? Let the little 
bacteria “fix” nitrogen or not; we shall sow 
our crops and reap the harvests in due 
season, and, if there are any bacteria in the 
soils of our fields, they are welcome to do 
what they please with any nitrogen they 
may come upon. So we may go our care-free 
way; but the truth is that our very existence 
depends entirely on what those little bac- 
teria may choose to do with nitrogen in the 
soil. For note: nitrogen in chemically com- 
bined forms is one of the absolutely essential 
constituents of every plant and every animal 
and every human being in the world. 
Virtually all of this combined nitrogen must 
be first seized from the air by soil bacteria. 
Bacteria form, therefore, a seemingly frail 
link in the chain of events that renders life 
possible. Let them -abandon their nitrogen- 
capturing habit and the nitrogen reserve of 
the soil would soon be depleted by those 
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from the bedside, as if in answer to Dan’s 
unspoken thought, “most of us pay too 
much heed to the outside ways of our neigh- 
bors. Why, talk, whether it’s a young man’s 
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boastin’ or an’ old one’s grumblin’, is like 
the drift from our chimneys. Ye can’t tell 
jist from the hearth smoke what kind of 
fires burn beneath.” 
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natural processes in which nitrogen 
is forever escaping and returning 
to the air. 

When fields are not cultivated 
and the plant crops not removed from the 
land the mineral part of the plants is year 
by year returned to the soil when the plants 
decay. There is indeed a continual exchange 
of nitrogen between the soil and the air, but 
there is more or less of a balance between 
the gain and the loss. The amounts of phos- 

horus, potassium, magnesium, iron, and so 
orth, remain virtually constant.- Let the soil 
be cultivated, however, and the crops re- 
moved from the land year by year and there 
is produced an entirely different state of 
affairs. Every crop carries with it various 
amounts of mineral plant foods from the 
soil. It therefore becomes important to con- 
sider the reserve of all the mineral plant 
foods contained in the soil. Fortunately, 
most agricultural soils contain an abundance 
of all these minerals save three. Nitrogen is 
the one most likely to be insufficiently sup- 
plied to plants by the soil and therefore is 
the limiting factor in crop production. Next 
to nitrogen shortage comes phosphorus short- 
age, and finally potassium shortage. Rarely 
will a soil be found short of anything else 
than one or more of those three—nitrogen, 
phosphorus and potassium. 

There are two purposes to be served in 
applying a fertilizer to the soil. One is to 
bring a soil that may be deficient in one 
plant food, or more than one, into better 
condition for crop production and thereby to 
increase the crop yield. The other is to 
replace in the soil as much as possible of the 
plant foods removed by the crop and thereby 
to prevent the soil from. deteriorating. 
Fundamentally the problem is the same; 
namely, to get the soil and the crop into 

roper relation to each other chemically. 
t must be remembered, however, that the 
whole matter has an economic side, and for 
that reason it may not be advisable in all 
cases to strive for the maximum crop yield 
from a given piece of land. It costs some- 
thing to apply fertilizer, and unless the 
return in the way of increased crops is more 
than enough to pay for the fertilizer the 
farmer obviously must be content with a 
lower F ecg 

Under present agricultural conditions in 
this country there is another phase of the 
problem of using fertilizers that should be 

iven attention. Farmers are everywhere 
aving difficulty in competing with industry 
for labor. Fertilizers clearly are labor-saving 
in their effect, and there are doubtless many 
cases where the farmer could advanta- 
geously use fertilizers and farm a smaller 
number of acres for the same total crop 
secured. The whole agricultural situation in 
the United States today perhaps indicates 
the necessity of applying to agriculture the 
best results that have been won in the fields 
of science and economics. Unintelligent 
-agriculture is doomed. 


a Sources of Nitrogen 


J 





Since the factors of soil fertility have be- 
come better known the use of chemical 
fertilizers has become an_ increasingly 
common practice. These fertilizers are in no 
sense different from natural fertilizers, 
such as animal manures. They are merely 
manufactured substances that contain one 
or more of the three plant foods in which 
soils are most frequently deficient. Since 
plants must have their mineral food in 
soluble form, these chemical fertilizers to be 
effective must contain plant foods that are 
soluble or will become soluble under the 
conditions that obtain in the soil. The 
business of the fertilizer industry, therefore, 
is to assemble, process, compound and sell 
materials containing at least one of the 
elements nitrogen, phosphorus and potas- 
sium in soluble form. Naturally the cheapest 
sources of these materials are sought, and 
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search has led to every part of the globe. 
An English farmer may use a fertilizer con- 
taining nitrogen from the nitrate beds of 
Chile, phosphorus from the phosphate 
deposits of Florida and potassium from the 
German potash mines. Or he may use a 
fertilizer in which the nitrogen came from 
English by-product coke plants, phosphorus 
from Algeria and potash from the Alsatian 
mines. 






Compound for 
Fertilizers 


There are at present four sources from 
which nitrogen compounds for use in chemi- 
cal fertilizers are chiefly derived. For nearly 
half a century the natural nitrate deposits 
of Chile have supplied a large yearly tonnage 
of nitrate for agriculture and for industry. 
Nitrogenous waste materials such as cotton- 
seed meal, scrap, dried blood and 
slaughter-house residues supply another 
substantial part of the total nitrogen used 
in agriculture. Nitrogen compounds are also 
recovered in the processes of making coke 
and coal gas. And finally nitrogen com- 

unds are now prepared in large amounts 
om the free nitrogen of the air. Man has 
learned to do by somewhat laborious 
chemical methods what the bacteria of the 
soil do with apparent ease. 

Since all these sources of nitrogen are 
available, and particularly since man has 
learned the trick of capturing atmospheric 
nitrogen chemically, it might appear that 
we could now do very well without the 
nitrogen-capturing bacteria of the soil. 
When we calculate the amount of nitrogen 
put into the soil by bacteria over the whole 
agricultural area of the United States, 
however, and then compare this amount 
with the quantity of nitrogen contained in 
all the fertilizer used in the United States 
we are astonished at the enormous amount 
captured by bacteria as compared with that 
added to the soil by man’s efforts. If the soil 
had to depend entirely on man for its nitro- 
gen, the =o area of the United 

tates would presently become a desert. 

The phosphorus compounds used in 
chemical fertilizers are manufactured by 
treating ground phosphate rock with 
sulphuric acid. They are the cheapest of 
the plant foods artificially — and 
much more of them is used than of the 
others. Great deposits of phosphate rock 
occur in many places on the earth; the 
Florida deposits are the ones most exploited 
at present. 

otassium compounds for fertilizers come 
almost entirely from the potash mines of 
Germany and Alsace. During the Great 
War, when it was impossible for the United 
States to get potash from those sources, 
strenuous efforts were made to develop 
domestic sources of supply. Potassium com- 
pounds were indeed recovered from sugar- 
refinery wastes, from cement and _blast- 
furnace flue dusts, from kelp and from a 
number of salty deposits in Nebraska, 
Utah and California. {n all the potassium 
produced amounted to nearly one fifth of 
our normal peace-time requirements. The 
cost of recovery was high in all cases, how- 
ever, and since the war most of these domes- 
tic projects have been abandoned. The 
German and Alsatian mines are again 
supplying most of the demand. 

he production of nitrogen compounds 
from the free nitrogen of the air by chemical 
means is a& pictioulaily important develop- 
ment of recent years. Neither potassium 
nor phosphorus, the other important fer- 
tilizer elements, plays such a varied réle. Of 
the total of potassium salts mined more than 
ninety per cent finds use in agriculture; and 
more than ninety-nine per cent of all the 
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hosphate rock mined goes into fertilizers. 
But nitrogen compounds are used in large 
quantities in manufacturing such articles 
as dyes, glass, sulphuric acid, nitric acid 
and blasting powders. In normal times about 
one third of all the nitrate brought into the 
United States from Chile is used in the 
industries. War diverts much more of the 
nitrogen from agriculture and turns it into 
use for manufacturing military explosives. 
Because nitrogen is so indispensable in time 
of war every nation has sought to become 
as self-sustaining as possible in the matter 
of the supply of nitrogen. The development 
of the chemical method of capturing nitro- 
gen from the air has now made that possible, 
and as a consequence we find nearly every 
country engaged in setting up nitrogen- 
fixing plants, which in peace times can turn 
out nitrogen fertilizer and in war can be 
turned to defense of the country. 

During 1918, when the menace of the 


‘ submarine made it appear possible that our 


supply of nitrate from Chile might be cut 
off, the United States government began 
to construct several nitrogen-fixing plants. 
The one at Muscle Shoals, Alabama, has 
attracted a good deal of attention since the 
war because of the use that should be 
made of the plant in times of peace. The 
whole question has been so muddied by 
personal and political issues involved that 
the economic side of the problem has been 
lost sight of. Private interests made offers 
to the government for the use of the water 
power at the Wilson dam and the right to 
operate the Muscle Shoals nitrogen-fixing 
plant. d 
It is unfortunate that the impression 
should have got abroad that the operation 
of the Muscle Shoals plant will immediately 
give the farmers fertilizers for about half of 
what they are now paying. Unless the prod- 


‘ucts of the Muscle Shoals plant are sold at 
_less than their actual cost of manufacture 


there is no chance for such a result. It was 
hoped at the time the plant was built that it 
could be used after the war for producing 
nitrogen for fertilizers; but we had to have 
the plant to fix nitrogen for explosives, and 
the question of its future utility was second- 
ary to the military aspect. When we began 
to build the plant the only process of fixing 
nitrogen sufficiently well known outside of 
Germany to be adopted was the cyanamide 
process. Unfortunately, the cyanamide fer- 


-tilizer is not very well adapted to meet 


American conditions. Cyanamide has been 
on the fertilizer market for the past fif- 
teen years, but the amount of it used in 
agricultural fertilizers in the United States 
is less than one per cent of the total ton- 
nage. 

The problem of getting nitrogen from the 
air cheaply enough to permit its use in 
agriculture fortunately does not depend on 
the cyanamide process. There are other 
chemical methods of capturing the atmos- 
pheric nitrogen, and some of these processes 
can produce cheaper nitrogen in desirable 
fertilizer forms. Several small plants using 
the synthetic ammonia process are now 
operating in this country. Their products 
have not yet entered the fertilizer market, 
but presently the more remunerative mar- 
kets will have become saturated, and we 
shall then witness here a battle royal 
between the air-nitrogen fertilizers and the 
Chilean salt that has heretofore controlled 
the market price. 

Let it not be thought, however, that the 
problem of getting cheap fertilizers for 
agriculture lies entirely in finding out how 
to produce cheap nitrogen. As has already 
been explained, there are two other impor- 
tant plant foods in chemical fertilizers, 
phowheres and potassium. There is much 
more phosphorus-containing fertilizer used 
than any other fertilizer. We have an 
abundance of phosphate rock in the United 
States, and this can be made available in 
_better and cheaper forms as processes are 
improved. We are still dependent on Ger- 
man and Alsatian potash mines for the 
potassium supply, but there is some likeli- 
hood of workable deposits being found 
within the United States; besides, there is 
an enormous reserve of potassium tied up in 
insoluble form in certain of our rocks and 
shales that may one day become available 
through the development of chemical 
methods for extracting it. The thing to 
remember is that cheap chemical products 
come through the slow development of 
better and better technical methods and 
through the slow development of the 
necessary business organization to handle 
the products. Agriculture in the United 
States needs cheap fertilizer not. so much 
as a means of increasing the total production 
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of foodstuffs as of saving labor in what is 
produced, so that farms will be less affected 
by the present high wage scale. 

There is no occasion for a nation to expend 
undue efforts in attempting to become 
entirely self-supporting. It is well to trade 


a great deal with our neighbors, buying 
what they can produce cheapest and selling 
them what we can produce cheapest. The 
problem of nitrogen supply, however, is 
complicated, because nitrogen compounds 
are used not only in industry and agriculture 
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but in producing military explosives. Until 
the. time arrives when we can be reasonably 
sure that wars will not come to cut off our 
foreign sources of supply it is of considerable 
importance iv have available adequate 
domestic sources of this serviceable element. 


THE SPLENDID YEAR 


By Arthur Stanwood Pier 


. Chapter Eight 
Northrop finds a new interest 


O exasperated was Sydney over 
Northrop’s outbreak against Hen- 
derson that he determined now to 
let him go his own way until he saw 
the error of it. When Kay asked 
him how the work of reclamation 
and reconstruction was proceeding 

Sydney answered: “I thought I’d made a 
start at it, but I’ve had to drop it—tempo- 
rarily.”’ 

“‘He’s more obstinate than a mule,” said 
Kay. “But he may decide to be sensible 
sometime.” 

Three days later Sydney notified Northrop 
that a “geological walk’’ was set for that 
afternoon. Somewhat to his surprise he 
found that Northrop not only wished to 
go but seemed grateful to him for the 
reminder. 

Mr. Warner welcomed the newcomer, 
told him that he was still in time to compete 
for the prize for the best collection of 
specimens, and when the expedition set 
out walked with him, reviewing rapidly 
what the previous meetings of the club had 
brought forth. Northrop remembered that 
he had been told before of the great ice 
sheet that had once covered the country, 
but he had not been ge pred interested 
in the description. Mr. Warner had the 
faculty of visualizing the scene for. the boys; 
he made real to them that arctic wilderness 
and then its gradual thawing out and the 
emergence of the earth from its imprison- 
ment of ages. He made real the mighty 
grinding force of the glacial reach and 
spread; he pictured the huge boulders 
brought down from the mountains and left 
tumbled on ledges and in valleys when 
finally the ice vanished and the waters 
roared over the land. 

After walking for three quarters of an 
hour they came to a deep ravine through 
which a stream flowed and in which great 
boulders were strewn and ledges of rock 
jutted out here and there from steep walls. 

ere the boys scattered and began searching 
along the banks of the stream 
or on the slopes for interesting 
specimens. The tapping of ham- 
mers upon rock echoed through 
the ravine, the shouts of fellows 
calling to one another to come 
and see their finds. 

Northrop was the only one 
without either a hammer or a 
canvas bag in which to stow 
specimens. He felt conspicu- 
ously green and ignorant; the 
others, even some small young- 
sters, were all going about in 
such an assured, purposeful way. 
For a few minutes he clung to 
Mr. Warner, who tried to ex- 
plain to him what kind of speci- 
mens they were seeking; but 
pretty soon Mr. Warner’s atten- 
tion was claimed by two third- 
formers who were disputing 
about their discoveries, and 
Northrop wandered off by him- 


elf. 

Sydney Desmond, from a little 
way upstream, saw him thus 
sauntering aimlessly with his 
hands in his pockets and came 
towards him. 

“Are you getting on to the 
game at all?’ Sydney asked. 

“No, I can’t say that I am.” 

“Stick to me for a while, and 
T’ll tell you what I know. Each 
day we go out—Mr. Warner’s 
probably told you this—he gives 
us sume one thing to look for 
and get specimens of. Today it’s 
quartz crystals. The fellow who 
gets the best specimen of a 
quartz crystal will get a mark of 
one hundred for it. Then the 
fellow who picks out the most 
interesting specimen of any other 


kind of mineral will get a mark of one 
hundred for that. Mr. Warner keeps the 
records, and at the end of the year he’s 
going to give a prize to the fellow that gets 
the most hundreds; that’s in addition to the 
rize for the best collection of specimens. 
t makes a regular competition every day, 
which is pretty good fun.” 

“T shouldn’t know a quartz crystal if I 
saw one,”’ said Northrop. 

“You will by the time the day is over. 
Come along and we'll see what we can find. 
There’s a good-looking ledge ahead; that 
may have something.” 

Northrop followed while Sydney went 

ring and chipping along the ledge. 
Suddenly Sydney gave an exclamation and 
pointed with his hamaner to the small surface 
of a shining, transparent substance that 
seemed lodged in the dark granite mass. 
“That looks like a good specimen,’’ he said. 
“But I can’t quarry it out with a hammer. 
Let’s see if we can’t find somewhere a good 
one that we can break off.” 

While they were in the midst of the 
search, in which Northrop was now begin- 
ning to take an interest, and while he was 
hoping that he might be the one to detect 
the next quartz crystal, Philip Henderson 
called from farther up the ravine: 

“Ho, Syd, come up here and see what 
I’ve caught.” 

Northrop pretended to be examining 
minutely a large rock while Sydney made 
his way to Henderson’s side. A few moments 
later, after Henderson had been in consulta- 
tion with Sydney, he called: 

“Jack, don’t you want to come here too 
and look at this?” 

Northrop resisted the impulse to say, 
“No, I don’t”; he advanced at a leisurely 
pace, determined at least not to show any 
eagerness in responding to the invitation. 

“I think this must be a pretty good 
specimen of conglomerate,” said Hender- 
son; he held out to Northrop a slab of 
rock three or four inches square into which 


various pebbles had been amalgamated. 
“And anyway,’’—he pointed to one of the 
stones,—‘“‘doesn’t that look like a quartz 
crystal?” 

“It is one, I’m sure, but not a perfect 
one,” said Sydney. 

“It will have to do if I can’t find a better,” 
Henderson replied and dropped the speci- 
men into his bag. 

“I’ve often seen stones made up that way, 
as if other stones had been pasted on them,’ 
remarked Northrop. “I didn’t suppose they 
had any special name.” 

“Conglomerate,” repeated Henderson. 
“There are different kinds of conglomerate 
too. I guess there’s no stone that hasn’t 
got its name.” 

For the rest of the afternoon the three 
carried on their prospecting together, 
drifting off from one another for a few 
moments, but always assembling again 
and showing one another specimens to be 
retained or discarded after discussion. 
Without a word being said, Northrop and 
Henderson both felt at the end of the ‘after- 
noon that the gap that had separated them 
had been closed; they did not know. just 
how or why, but they were glad it was so, 
and they were neither of them going to risk 
a reference to it. . 

On returning to the school, Mr. Warner 
invited the boys into his study, where they 
submitted their day’s collections to ‘his 
scrutiny. The mark of one hundred for the 
best quartz crystal went to a fourth-former 
named Stearns; Henderson received a 
similar mark for his specimen of conglomer- 
ate, which Mr. Warner pronounced ex- 
ceptionally interesting for the variety of 
stones found in it. Then he put some of the 
stones under the microscope and allowed 
each boy to make an inspection. Northrop 
was interested and astonished to find under 
the glass that in the quartz there were little 
cavities inclosing bubbles of water that 
moved about. 

“How many centuries do you suppose 


“I think this must be a pretty good specimen of conglomerate,” said Henderson 
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that, water has been there?” asked Mr. 
Warner. 

“A hundred,” ventured one boy. 

“More likely a thousand,’ Mr. Warner 
replied. 

The tiny globule moving about, which 
had been imprisoned for so incredible a 
period of time, stirred Northrop’s imagina- 
tion. He wondered how it had become in- 
closed, in what sort of explosion or convul- 
sion of nature the crystal had formed round 
it. 

After the other boys had gone he re- 
mairied for a little talk with Mr. Warner. 
He had always thought that rocks were 
pretty nearly the most uninteresting things 
in the world; he had suddenly begun to find 
them interesting, and he wanted to have 
some further advice that would assist him 
to follow out this newly discovered interest. 
Mr. Warner lent him a book to read and told 
him of other books on the subject that he 
might find in the school library; Northrop 
said, “I’ve been reading biography mostly, 
but now I think I’ll read geology for a 
while.”’ 

“Both are good,’ said Mr. Warner. 
“The advantage in reading geology is that 
you can do most of it out of doors.” 

“Of course I’ve always thought that the 
most important thing for a fellow to know 
was people,” said Northrop. “I mean 
human nature.” 

Mr. Warner smiled. “We might all of us 
know more than we do about that,” he 
admitted. ‘“‘But.the rocks are easier to read 
than people, really—when once you know 
their language.” 

“Perhaps,” said Northrop. “But I don’t 
believe I shall ever get as much out of them.” 

“J should hope you wouldn’t. But it’s 
quite likely that sometimes you'll get more 
out of people even than you otherwise 
would simply by knowing something about 
the rocks. There’s no kind of knowledge that 
doesn’t widen a man’s opportunity to gain 
more knowledge of people.” 

“There have been some very learned men 
who never showed much interest in human 
nature, haven’t there?’”’ asked Northrop. 

“Yes, I suppose there have. But it wasn’t 
because they were learned; it was because 
they hadn’t much human sympathy or 
interest in their make-up to start with. 
I wouldn’t turn you away from your reading 
of biography, though; it’s as good reading 
as you can do.” 

“T guess I can carry it on with the other,” 
said Northrop. “Thank you for your help, 
Mr. Warner.” 

Somehow the ignorance of which he had 
been conscious that afternoon and the 
consideration that the others had shown 
him had affected his attitude towards 
himself. He did not now feel like comparing 
himself with those youths of the biographies 
who were destined to become great men. 
He realized keenly that he had no reason to 
select himself from among the boys of his 
school or his class as the one whom a dis- 
tinguished career awaited. A facility in 
getting high marks in his studies, unac- 
companied as it was by any other successful 
effort, was not of much significance. The 
lessons in his books he had always learned 
with almost mechanical ease. Vaguely he 
felt that from lessons so learned he derived 
less benefit than that which came to some 
of the fellows who labored harder for less 
apparent gain. Now here in the fields and 
woods round the school the opportunity to 
achieve some useful learning by voluntary 
effort would be a better test of his capabili- 
ties and character than the routine of the 
élassroom and the study with their pre- 
scribed tasks. He determined to come from 
behind and surpass all the other amateur 
geologists. He knew just from the after- 
noon’s work that the subject was one that 
he would pursue with an interest and an 
intelligence at least equal to that of the 
ordinary searcher for mineralogical speci- 
mens. 

So in his spare time he read diligently in 
the books that Mr. Warner had recom- 
mended; and at least three afternoons a 
week he sallied forth into the open country, 
equipped with newly purchased hammer and 
canvas bag, and made his solitary explora- 
tions. Occasionally Sydney Desmond ac- 
companied him; once or twice Henderson 
went out with him, but while the zea! of the 
new recruit was upon him he really pre- 
ferred to work alone; he thought he made 
better progress when he was free: from. the 
claims and distractions of sociability. And 
later he became secretive for other reasons. 

When one day shortly after the Christmas 
vacation he brought in to Mr. Warner eight 
specimens of which he had identified six 
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correctly, and all of which Mr. Warner 
pronounced to be of exceptional interest, 
his ambition was stimulated. He felt that 
in knowledge and understanding he had 
now overtaken most of the members of the 
Geological Club, and he determined to win 
the prize for the best collection. He knew 
by that time who were his most dangerous 
rivals—Stearns of the fourth form, whose 
father was a geologist and mining engineer, 
and who on account of information picked 
up at home had a certain advantage over 
the others, and, strangely enough, Philip 
Henderson. That youth, who had always 
cultivated the manner of indifference, had 
not only become interested in what he called 
“prospecting” but ee an almost 
uncanny knack for finding interesting. 
specimens. Soon Northrop realized that 
there was nothing uncanny in the knack at 
all; that it was due simply to the intelligent 
use of a sharp pair of eyes and such knowl- 
edge as Henderson had acquired. 

As soon as Northrop decided to compete 
for the prize he decided also to let no one 
see the specimens that he collected. By 
keeping the other competitors in ignorance 
of what he had he would keep them in 
ignorance of the rocks that they must find 
in order to beat him. Some of the fellows 
ridiculed him for his refusal to tell where 
he kept his hoard or what he had in it; 
occasionally when he returned from one 
of his lonely tramps with his canvas bag 
well filled some one would ask him how 
many ounces of gold dust he was bringing 
home today. 

As he withheld information about the 
progress that he was making, so he felt 
that it was only fair not to try to find out 
what his rivals were doing. He even declined 
to look one day when Henderson brought 
a rock to show him. “You and I are both out 
to win the prize,’ Northrop said, ‘‘and I 
think it’s better we shouldn’t have any 
idea what the other fellow has got.” 

“Oh, I’d just as soon let you see every- 
thing I have,’’ said Henderson. 

“Well, I’d rather not look,” replied 
Northrop. “I’m not showing my collection 
to anybody, and I think it would be an 
unfair advantage for me to see anybody’s.”’ 

“That’s a good sporting spirit, I sup- 
pose,”’ admitted Henderson. ‘Still it seems 
to me sort of foolish, and it deprives me of 
the satisfaction of showing you a find 
when I’m most enthusiastic about it.” 

“] hate to be mean,” said Northrop. 
“But you can get your satisfaction by 
—s the thing to Sydney or some one 
else. 

Henderson did take his find, an unusual 
specimen of obsidian, to Desmond, who 
admired it and asked where he had picked 
it up. 

“On old Granite Top,” said Henderson. 
Granite Top was the name of the highest 
hill in the vicinity. 

“I’ve tramped all round up there and 
never seen: anything like this; my eyes 
aren’t as well trained as yours.” Sydney 
handed the specimen back to the finder. 

“If you wanted to hard enough you’d 
make the best collection,” de- 
clared Henderson. ‘‘You’ve 
behaved though lately as if 
you'd about a a out of the 
competition. What’s the mat- 
ter?” 

“Laziness—lack of ambi- 
tion.”’ Sydney laughed. “I like 
the rocks, walks and talks, but 
I’m not a regular hound on the 
scent like you and Jack North- 
rop.” 

“He certainly is keen,” said 
Henderson. “Not only won’t 
show me anything in his col- 
lection but won’t let me show 
him anything in mine—idea of 
being sportsmanlike. It’s queer, 
his getting so keen to win a 
prize that nobody of any im- 
portance in the school has ever 
taken any interest in.” 

“What do you mean by no- 
body of any importance?” 

“Why, none of the fellows 
that are popular and stand 
out,’’ replied Henderson 
vaguely. ‘‘You’re the only one 
of that sort that’s got inter- 
ested this year. Northrop was 
just the kind that would have 
despised going after such’ small 
potatoes as a geology medal.” 

“You used to pose as indif- 
ferent to honors yourself. Why 
shouldn’t Northrop change as 
well as you?” 


“Oh, my indifference was never real,” 
Henderson admitted. “Only I never was 
any good in athletics, and I never took 
prizes in scholarship, and it was by way of 
consoling myself that I scoffed at success. 
But Northrop used to make a stab at doin 
things, and I should think a geology meda 
would be a mighty small consolation prize 
for him.” 

“T don’t know; when you've tried for 
a lot of things one after another and failed 
every time I guess you begin to wonder if 
there’s anything you can do. Probably 
that’s the reason Northrop’s so keen about 
this prize. I guess he wants to prove to 
himself as much as to anybody else that he 
can succeed at something.” 

“That’s a new idea to me,” said Hender- 
son. He sat in silence for a moment, then 
looked at Sydney and said with a short 
laugh, ‘I’m on to your curves now.” 

“What curves?” : 

“Never mind; I get you all right. You’re 
leaving it to Northrop and me to fight out; 
no, your eyes are no good, and you don’t 
know a rock when you see one, and all that 
kind of thing. Oh, yes, I get you. And I'll 
tell you what you are if you’d like to know.” 

“What am I, you poor fish?” 

“A hypocrite.” 

Sydney rose threateningly, and Hender- 
son retreated, grinning, towards the door. 

“After what you’ve told me about your- 


self I can’t believe you know the meaning. 


of the word,” said Sydney. ‘Such cheek for 
you to call anybody a hypocrite! Get out!’’ 

He made a rush, but Henderson slipped 
out of the door and ran downstairs. From 
the bottom of the stairs he called back, 
“Hypocrite!” Then with the grin still upon 
his face he continued on his way. 
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After the Christmas vacation there was 
a long period during which geological field 
work was impossible. The snow lay deep 
on the ground, the mercury clung close to 
the bulb. There was hockey playing on the 
rink, there was tobogganing, and coasting, 
and snowshoeing, there was gymnasium 
work for those who did not take part in 
outdoor sports. Northrop did not skate well 
enough to play hockey; he cared little for 
coasting or for exercising in the - 
nasium; and consequently he spent nt. 
his time in the library. He aided Sydney in 
the work of preparing cross references for 
the card catalogue; the task proved much 
less burdensome than he had anticipated, 
and he sometimes commented on the foolish- 
ness that had caused him to oppose it. 
Besides assisting Sydney in this way he 
made a suggestion that proved useful; it 
was that all the books in the library bearing 
on the subject assigned for the competition 
for the prize in English composition should 
be set aside on a separate shelf for the 
benefit of the contestants. The subject was 
Edmund Burke and Patrick Henry: a Com- 
parison; and Northrop spent several hours 
making a collection of the available volumes. 

“You’ve learned so much about the two 
men just getting the material together, why 
don’t you go in for the prize compositien?” 
asked Sydney. 

“No, I’ve got one competition on my 
hands, and that’s enough. I’ve got to learn 
to concentrate.” 

Sydney looked at him with a smile as 
he bent over his labor of transcribing titles 
on the cards, a labor from which he had not 
raised his eyes. “I think you’ve got pretty 
good concentration now,” Sydney cealuihed. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


AT THE BRANDING 


CHUTE 


T was a day in June, and the hot sun 
beat down fiercely on the sere, level 
expanse of the great valley within 
which lay the many thousand acres of 
the Wilkins cattle ranch. It was dry 
heat, to be sure,—sun stroke in the 
region is almost unknown,—but the 
thermometer registered between 110° 
and 112° in the shade. Only by glanc- 
ing off at the white glistening snow 
cap of the mountain range miles to 

the east could you obtain a suggestion of 
coolness. 

At an isolated branding chute some dis- 
tance from the home ranch yard six of the 
ranch buckaroos were putting the J. P. 
mark on a bunch of stock just in from the 
south. Of the six Snoopy Burg and the 
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Mexican, Trujillo, in the holding pen were 
the only ones mounted. Keeping to the rear 
of the stock, those two would intermittently 
spur their mounts up against the restless 
cattle until they crowded one of them into 
the chute. For the sweat-bathed blooded 
horses it was galling work; nervously they 
champed the notched rattles of their spade 
bits and sent the sudsy froth flying as they 
tossed their heads. 

The four other buckaroos, who were out in 
the open at the side of the chute doing the 
actual branding, were a picturesque crew. 
The heat from the sun and also from the 
blazing wood in the pit close at hand where 
the irons were heating struck them fiercely. 
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They had all removed their “chaps” and 
discarded their outer shirts, and two of them 
had removed their heavy felt hats and tied 
their neck scarfs round their heads. The ris- 
ing, irritating alkali dust stained their faces, 
and as they labored the rane beads of 
sweat washed through it and left crooked 
streaks. 

When the cow or the steer that Snoopy 
and Trujillo had forced into the chute 
reached a certain point one of the four, 
young Pedro Laguna, would thrust a bar 
across in front of it, and at the same instant 
Bubbles McGraw would come down with all 
his one hundred and eighty pounds on a 
lever that connected with an inner yielding 
framework, thus pinning the animal against 
the other side of the chute. Then Three-fin- 
gered Rosario, who was tending the fire, 
would promptly hand up a hot iron to Fred 
Holmer, the boss buckaroo, who would 
thrust it through the boards of the chute 
against the flank of the animal. When the 
bar was removed and the lever thrust up the 
cow or the steer, more frightened than hurt, 
would gallop out and join in the open those 
of its kind that had preceded it. The whole 
process took only half a minute or so. 

As each rele animal dashed by, 
Tommy Nash, the ranch manager’s ten- 
year-old son, sitting perched on the top 
board of one of the sides. of the chute, would 
let out a wild cattle yell and “fan” it with 
his big hat. To Tommy branding was fun. 
School in town was through for the term, 
and every minute that was his he was spend- 
ing with the friendly buckaroos. 

They had been working for almost an hour 
when one of the range cows, instead of gal- 
loping away as the others had done when 
they were out of the chute, turned and vin- 
dictively charged the crew while they were 
branding a steer. She made first for Rosario 
at the fire, and with a startled shout 
Rosario bounded over the blazing fire pit 
and, amid hilarious cries from Snoopy and 
Trujillo within the holding pen, mounted 
the pen fence. Dropping his iron, Holmer 
climbed the chute. So did young Pedro. 

That left Bubbles McGraw on the ground. 
There was only one reason why he did not 
follow the example of his comrades. As the 
cow charged down he alone had seen Tommy 
twist about on his perch to watch and then 
slip and tumble down inside. Tommy’s in- 
dulgent father had provided him with a 
complete and ornate outfit of buckaroo re- 
galia, which he never thought of going with- 
out while he was on the ranch. Bubbles no- 
ticed a high-heeled boot with its big roweled 
silver spur sticking through the narrow space 
between the two upper boards of the chute; 
the boot looked to be inextricably caught 
and Tommy was hanging helpless head 
downward. 

‘The handling of the steer that followed the 
wild cow had been rapid, and before jump- 
ing Pedro had removed the stopping bar. If 
Bubbles should now relax his pressure on the 
lever, thus freeing the steer just branded, the 
frantic creature would tear out of the chute 
and gore, crush and probably kill Tommy as 
he crowded by him. 

Amid dust and flying gravel the cow 
checked herself before the pit and then like a 
flash whirled against Bubbles. The buckaroo 
pressed hard against his lever and at the 
same time reached down with one hand and 
caught up the hot iron that the boss had 
dropped. Just in time to protect himself 
from the cow’s sharp horns Bubbles thrust it 
with a sudden smoke and smell of singeing 
hair into her face. The cow stopped short 
and sprang back. Her head lowered, and her 
eyes glared wickedly as she started to move 
in a semicircle round the buckaroo. Bubbles 
followed her movements as well as he could 
with the iron extended defensively; the iron 
fairly scorched his ungloved hand. 

While he was striving to hold the cow off, 
the steer in the press was increasing its 
efforts to get free; to hold the steer immov- 
able the cowman needed his full weight 
and strength. The struggles of the freshly 
branded, frenzied animal sent the lever kick- 
ing up and down. Bubbles could feel the steer 
beginning to edge out of his grip. 

Meanwhile Holmer and the other bucka- 
roos were shouting questions at him. They 
did not understand the full situation, but 
the expression of Bubbles’s face to!d them 
that what he was doing was not in mere 
bravado. 

“Tommy!” Bubbles yelled. 

glance from each of the men down into 
the chute showed the predicament the boy 
was in. At the same moment Tommy re- 
covered his breath and his wits enough to 
start yelling. 

The action that followed—in which all 
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three of Bubbles’s roused comrades partici- 
pated—could hardly have been more swift 
and efficient. Rising with careful balance 
half erect on the fence, Fred Holmer gath- 
ered himself and then without hesitation 
hurled himself in a dive that landed him flat 
on the cow’s back. One hand grasped a horn, 
and the elbow of one arm slid under the other 
horn. As he brought his legs and body down 
off the humping cow the boss buckaroo gave 
a powerful heave with his shoulders that 
flopped the cow off her feet on to her side. 
For the present she was eliminated. At that 
instant Rosario was racing up along the 
chute toward Tommy, and young Pedro 
sprang down beside the lever to help Bub- 
bles, who had dropped the protecting iron. 

By that time the steer in the press was 
thrashing and working away like a whale in a 
cove. Bubbles and Pedro, as they bore 
heavily down with stomachs doubled over 
the lever, were jolted violently up and down. 
They could not get the grip of ime, for the 
big three-year-old had got his feet on the 

ound and was half free; only his flanks and 

ips were in the press. It was plain that they 
could hold him only a few seconds longer. 
Would there be time enough for Rosario to 
reach Tommy and fish him up out of the 
ath ofthe steer? It seemed doubtful. The 
rightened boy was now appealing to each of 
the men by name. Running along the out- 
side, Rosario reached the end of the chute 
where above his head Tommy’s foot was 
caught between the boards. He stepped half- 
way up the chute frame and leaned over the 
top. At the same instant the fighting steer 
tore his hips loose from the press, letting 
Bubbles and Pedro on the lever drop with a 
bang, and, at last definitely freed of all re- 
straint, charged for the open. 

Rosario had just time for a single heave, 
and on it depended Tommy’s life. Stretching 
to his limit, he grabbed the slack of the seat 
of Tommy’s overalls in his good left hand 
and hooked the three fingers of his right in 
the strong loose belt of the boy’s silver- 
decorated leather chaps. Then with a grunt 
as he taxed the muscles of his stomach he 


ted. 

“Quick! Quick!” shrieked Tommy. The 
thundering steer with head lowered was 
almost on top of them! 

As Rosario rose Tommy twisted sideways 
and clutched desperately up at the man’s 
neck. The effort brought him to a level a 
little below the top of the chute. At the same 
moment the steer reached the spot, and as he 
shot by one of his horns raked across the 
boy’s side and ripped his shirt almost com- 
pletely off. 

Then the humping backbone thumped 
him twice, and the steer was past. By the 
narrowest of margins Tommy’s life had 
been saved. 

It is no wonder the little fellow began to 
sob while Rosario proceeded deliberately to 
dislodge his boot. 

In the minute following, Snoopy and Tru- 
jillo, having opened the gate of the holding 
pen, came dashing up on their mounts and 
relieved Holmer bis struggle with the cow. 
Wiping the sweat from their eyes, the four 
buckaroos afoot came bunching slowly to- 
gether. 

They grinned at one another, but they 
looked troubled too. 

“Tommy,” Holmer said severely at last, 
“what's your ma going to say when she sees 
that shirt!” 

ood 


EVADING THE RAJAH’S DAUGHTER 


HERE has rarely been a cleverer ‘‘magi- 

cian,’’ or, as he preferred to call himself, 

“illusionist,’’ than the late Carl Hertz. 
He traveled all over the world, giving his ex- 
hibitions, and he had a few really remarkable 
adventures. 

While he was in Borneo, says the Argonaut, 
he was persuaded by the offer of an unusually 
high fee to journey to the capital of a Dyak 
rajah in the interior of the island. The eldest 
daughter of the rajah promptly fell in love 
with the “marvellous magician’’ and com- 
manded him to marry her. Excuses were of no 
avail. Mr. Hertz had his wife with him, but the 
rajah directed him to become a Mohammedan, 
which would give him the right to have more 
than one wife. 

Hertz pretended to agree, but decided upon 
a trick. In his last performance before the date 
fixed for his wedding with the princess he 
introduced the ‘‘Phoenix illusion,” in which the 
victim, after being apparently burnt to death, 
rises from his ‘‘ashes’’ safe and sound. By pri- 
vate arrangement with his assistants, after 
dropping out of the ‘‘furnace”’ by the regulation 
trapdoor, through which in the ordinary course 
he should have “‘risen’’ again, Mr. Hertz was 
.0cked in a property basket and hurried out of 
the country, leaving his royal audience to sup- 
pose that he had by some tragic mistake 
actually been consumed. 
































--. and Dave won 


bf tna an upset it was! The bunch could 
hardly believe their eyes. 


But they had to! For there was Dave, yards 
ahead, strong, brown arms churning the water in 
tireless, powerful strokes. Cheer?. . . You should 
have heard them! 


And what did Dave think? With the gang's 
cheers in his ears, and Jeanne there on the dock 
with that glad, proud look in her eyes! Well— 
Dave. . . remembered! The same race last year— 
and Dave coming in a bad last. He hadn't had the 
stamina—the rugged strength to last out. Off 
with a rush. That was the way it had been. And 
then ... tiring muscles, exhaustion—defeat. 
Only too well did Dave remember. 


And he remembered Jeanne. Good old feanne, 
patting him on the back and saying, “You must 
win next year, Dave. Keep practicing. Train 
hard.” Dave had followed her advice. And 
now... 


He was too happy for words. But. . . it was 
to Jeanne that he handed the silver cup—the 
mark of victory. 


Any coach or physical trainer will tell you one 
of the most important things to get in tip-top con- 
dition is this. Eat the right food! The food that will 
supply to your body the elements it requires for 
strength, for energy, for endurance. No race is 
won without these. Courage alone can't do it. 


Think it over! Grape-Nuts supplies to your 
body dextrins, maltose, and other carbohydrates. 
These produce heat and energy. Grape-Nuts 
provides iron to enrich the blood; phosphorus to 





Grape-Nuts is one of the 
Post Health Products, which 
include also Instant Postum, 

Postum Cereal, Post Toasties 

(Double-thick Corn Flakes), 

and Post's Bran Flakes. 





strengthen the bones and teeth, proteins for 
muscle and body-building. Eaten with milk or 
cream, Grape-Nuts gives your body elements it 
requires to make you strong, vigorous, healthy— 
able to stand the pace and win! And Grape-Nuts 
is a most delicious food, with a rich, natural, nut- 
like flavor. Honestly, it’s better than dessert! 


Grape-Nuts undergoes a special baking proc- 
ess which makes it easily digestible, with the 
least digestive effort. It is a crisp food, a food you 
will like to chew. Ask any dentist how important 
it is that the teeth and gums be properly exercised 
And the crispness of Grape-Nuts promotes good 
teeth, tending to prevent cavities and toothaches 


Get a package from your grocer today, or accept 
the offer below. 


America’s foremost physical trainer 
wrote this book 


Mail the coupon below and we will send you 
two individual packages of Grape-Nuts free— 
enough for two breakfasts. We will also send you 
for yourself “A Book of Better Breakfasts,” con- 
taining menus for a series of delightful health 
breakfasts—and written by a former physical 
director of Cornell Medical College who is known 
as America’s foremost conditioner of men and 
women. Follow these menus and form the habit 
of healthful breakfasts. 


Victory or defeat! What a thin line sometimes 
separates them! Just a little more effort, a little 
more endurance, an extra ounce of energy. And 
here is the food to give them to you! Clip the 
coupon, now! 

© 1925. P. C. Co 
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by a former physical director of Cornell Medical 
College. 
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INTERNATIONAL 





Alanson B. Houghton 
American Ambassador to Great Britain 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HE IS A PRESUMPTUOUS MAN who 
thinks he is wiser than Nature. 


Lose Place and Wealth 
To keep your Health. 


STRANGERS will never find that man dull 
who has learned how to be good company 
among his own family. 


ABOUT EIGHTY-FIVE PER CENT of 
all the petroleum in the world comes from 
the wells in Mexico and the United States. 
That may gratify our pride at the moment, 
but will our North American petroleum be 
exhausted when the supplies of other 
countries remain almost untouched? 


WALKING isa lost art, says Dr. Charles W. 
Eliot, and he supports his case by reporting 
that twenty automobiles pass his home in 
Cambridge to every foot passenger. But 
there are still men and women who walk for 
the pleasure of it—perhaps as many as there 
ever were. If the truth were known, the 
people who thronged the roads and side- 
alles a generation ago were walking, not 
because they especially enjoyed it,. but 
because they had nothing to ride in. Man- 
kind, generally speaking, is indolent when it 
can afford to be. 


A DISTINGUISHED PAINTER who died 
recently raised a nice question by leaving a 
will in which he directed his executor to 
destroy: twenty-seven of his pictures, which 
he regarded as below the Sent standards 
of his work. It takes courage and a high 
standard of artistic ethics to do a thing 
like that..The desire to be known to pos- 
terity by nothing but our best is natural and 
perhaps praiseworthy, though few except 
artists can gratify it. But is there not also 
something praiseworthy in the willingness 
to stand or fall by the whole mass of our 
work, to say to those that come ‘after us, 
“Here I failed utterly, and there I fell short 
of my hope; but take my failures with my 
other work and from them learn, as I did, 
to do better’? 


JUNE IS THE LADIES’ MONTH—the 
month of weddings. For the wedding is one 
of the occasions in life when the women have 
all the best of it. The whole ceremony re- 
volves about the bride; even the bridesmaids 
outshine the groom and attract a share of 
public attention greater than his. No man 
is wholly at ease at a wedding—whether 
he appears as participant or as spectator; 
whereas no woman is without a certain 
as interest in any wedding, however 
rumble. ‘The negligible groom” an Ameri- 
can humorist has dubbed the man without 
whom there could be no ceremony. If he is 
negligible, the other men in the assembly 
must be virtually nonexistent! 


A COMMA can change the whole meaning of 
a sentence without the alteration of a single 
word, as arecent paragraph in this column 
pointed out. The Congressional commission 
that is investigating land grants to the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company must 
now consider whether the omission of a 
comma has not cost the government millions 
of dollars. Counsel for the Forest Service 
maintains that in copies of the land-grant 
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act of 1870 a comma that appeared in the 
original was omitted-from a-long sentence 
that defined the rights of the railway com- 
pany in mortgaged lands, and that omitti 

it enabled the company to withhold lan 
from settlers longer than Congress intended. 
Thus it appears that a comma may be a neat 
little slung shot, and that the knob on the 
end of it can strike a pretty effective blow. 


“ye 


DEBTS, PAST AND FUTURE 


INCE Mr. Hughes retired from the 
State Department there have been in- 
dications that our government intends 

to define more clearly than heretofore its 
attitude toward European powers that al- 
ready owe us money, and that are likely to 
want more financial assistance in the future. 

The State Department, it appears, has 
already informed the countries that bor- 
rowed money of us during the war, and that 
have made no effort to fund their obligations 
and pay off their debts, that we believe 
enough time has now elapsed since the war 
ended to make it appropriate for those 
countries to discuss with us the idea of 
converting their promissory notes—which is 
all we hold—into real funded agreements. 
We are not asking for the money; we are 
only suggesting that it would be a good plan 
to begin considering how and when payment 
can be made. The list of nations to which 
the note was sent includes France, Italy, 
Belgium, Roumania, Greece, Czecho-Slovak- 
ia, Jugo-Slavia, Esthonia and Latvia. The 
French debt is of course much the largest; it 
amounts with interest accrued to more than 
four billion dollars. But Italy owes us half 
as much, and Belgium, half a billion. The 
smaller countries owe us sums that do not 
seem beyond their capacity to pay. The 
French and Italian debts are in a different 
category. It will mean heavier taxation than 
those countries have yet known, if our claims 
are to be satisfied. The new Finance Min- 
ister of France, M. Caillaux, is said to be 
ready to take steps toward discharging the 
debt; but the same reports say that he means 
to pay out of the reparations that Germany 
makes to France, which would prolong 
almost indefinitely the process of liquidating 
the debt. 

The speech of Mr. Houghton, our new 
Ambassador at London, was the means of 
conveying to Europe the American position 
regarding future loans. Mr. Houghton spoke 
plainly; - said in so many words that the 
United States must be satisfied that its 
money is to be used for constructive pur- 
poses and not for building up military and 
naval establishments, or else it would button 
up its pockets securely. That is a position 
which all Americans will applaud. It is 
as certain as anything can be that our 
people, though they will be glad to help in 
the reconstruction of Europe, do not want 
to see their money spent on preparations for 
another war. Mr. Houghton was warning 
not one country or two, but the whole 
continent, that America would not become 
a silent partner of any nation or combi- 
nation of nations in the business of piling up 
another heap of highly explosive armaments 
in the heart of Europe. 

We do not expect that these frankly 
enunciated policies of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration will add to our popularity 
among the European nations. No one likes 
to be asked to talk about paying up, when 
his circumstances make it very difficult for 
him to do so. Neither does Europe relish our 
adoption of a schoolmasterly tone in advis- 
ing it what to do with its money. It is natural 
enough that those venerable nations should 
resent a little the wealth and the authority 
of this successful youngster. But there are 
advantages in coming to a clear understand- 
ing in financial matters; and, whether they 
like our way of doing it or not, we shall be 
serving the best interests of the Europeans if 
we can prevent them from wasting any more 
of their resources and ours on preparing for 
another armed assault on civilization. 
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MORNING WHISTLES 


WELLERS in rural districts are most 
of them unfamiliar with the strident 
sound of the factory whistle that bursts 

upon the urban ear at seven o’clock each 
morning. To people who live in the suburbs, 
remote from the manufacturing district, 
the morning mill whistle, attenuated by 
distance, may not seem objectionable; too 
faint to be insistent or disturbing, its note 


may seem plaintive rather than shrill; it 
does not seriously rouse those who are dis- 
posed to further slumber. But for people 
who dwell at no great distance from the 
factories, yet whose lives are not necessarily 
governed by wey? J rules and regulations, 
the seven-o’clock blasts are an unmitigated 
nuisance. Few cities have ordinances for- 
bidding the owners of mills and factories to 
use clamorous methods of notifying their 
employees when it is time to go to work; 
citizens in general have become so habitu- 
ated to putting up with a nuisance that the 
do not move to have it abolished. 
The morning whistles that the country- 
dweller hears—and fortunately not he alone, 
for those who live near open spaces in the 
city may hear them too—are seasonal, and 
most numerous and varied and delightful in 
the spring. It is a curious fact that the 
whteties and songs of birds, though they may 
be as effective as any steam whistle in arous- 
ing one from sleep, never provoke a feeling 
of hostility in the awakened person. Robins, 
swallows, orioles, blue jays—even the harsh- 
voiced crows—may break in upon one’s 
slumber at an unreasonably early hour of a 
May morning, yet the drowsy ear derives 
pleasure, not annoyance, from their song. 
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BOYS AND BASEBALL 


EERSONS who are not much past middle 

age remember with what compara- 

tively slight equipment they took part 
in games that now seem to require a some- 
what elaborate outlay. Take baseball, for 
example; if among the boys of the neighbor- 
hood a ball and a bat were procurable, 
nothing else was necessary. To be sure, there 
were some boys who had got their mothers 
to cut off the fingers of old gloves,—kid 
gloves usually, which fitted their hands 
tightly,—and who deluded themselves with 
the belief that by wearing these homemade 
“mitts” they suffered less pain from the 
sting of hard-thrown balls than did those 
whose hands were uncovered. The boys 
who were daring enough to ‘catch behind 
the bat” were never provided with either 
mask or chest protector, and why there are 
not more damaged countenances and injured 
spleensamong the presentmiddle-aged gener- 
ation than appears to be the case it is hard to 
understand. Gnarled and knobby and bent 
fingers are probably more numerousnow than 
they will be twenty years hence, for the mod- 
ern devices for protecting the hands in base- 
ball are not only adequate but seem to be 
employed even by the gamins who play the 
game in the sand lots. As for spiked shoes 
to prevent the player from slipping and 
turning his ankle, or padded trousers, to 
protect his thighs when he slid to base, they 
were unknown in the good old days. Mothers 
had to be even busier and handier with the 
needle than they are now. 

Under modern conditions baseball is 
= with greater skill than it used to be; 
and no one can regret that the liability to 
painful injury has been diminished. Even 
with the most complete equipment it cannot 
be made—any more than football—a game 


for mollycoddles. 


LEADED GASOLINE 


FEW weeks ago there was an important 
conference of physicians, chemists and 
other men of science at Washington to 

determine whether or not “leaded” gaso- 
line—which means gasoline containing 
tetraethyl lead—is so poisonous a com- 
pound as to endanger the public health. 

Our readers will probably remember that 
the newspapers, several months ago, re- 
ported that some of the employees in one of 
the plants of the Standard Oil Cenpene had 
died under distressing conditions as a result 
of exposure to lead fumes during experiments 
with a new form of gasoline. That was the 
tetraethyl, or, as it is called for short, the 
ethyl, gasoline, a recent chemical discovery, 
which, its manufacturers assert, is so much 
cleaner and more efficient in combustion 
that it will entirely supersede ordinary gaso- 
line as an engine fuel. Under the supervision 
of the New Jersey Board of Health certain 
changes were made in the methods of manu- 
facturing the compound, and we have heard 
of no further fatalities; but the incident 
aroused so much legitimate apprehension 
that the government has undertaken to get 
the best scientific opinion concerning the 
—y of making and using the new fuel 
safely. 
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The conference we speak of did not come 
to a itive conclusion. It found that 
learned and experienced chemists do not 
agree upon the subject. Accordingly it 
referred the controversy to the Surgeon 
General and an pote gg commission to 
be by him appointed. No one disputes the 
facts in the case, which are that much of 
the lead in the gasoline comes out of the 
exhaust pipe as a fine impalpable dust, 
which, if breathed into the lungs in suffi- 
cient quantity, is capable of setting up lead- 
poisoning in the body. And any physician 
will tell you that lead-poisoning is a very 
serious matter, capable of affecting the health 
in many ways and sometimes of causing 
death. 

The question is whether the lead dust 
would be produced in sufficient quantity 
and under such conditions as really to be- 
come a danger to the public health. Some 
chemists are sure that it would and that the 
use of ethyl gasoline ought to be forbidden 
by law. Others are equally sure that it would 
not, and that with proper precautions there 
would be no danger to the workmen who 
make ethyl gasoline or to the automobilists 
who use it. From the experiments that have 
been made and the discussions that are now 
going forward we hope that the investigators 
can arrive at a conclusion that will command 
public confidence, for the matter is of im- 
portance not only to the workman and the 
motorist but to everyone who must breathe 
the air into which the exhaust fumes of the 
new fuel will be discharged. 
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WHAT THE DOLE DOES 


HE war seriously disturbed the great 

export trade by which Great Britain 

lives. Hundreds of thousands of men 
came back from the army, or from the muni- 
tion factories, only to find that there were no 
Jobs for them. Many of the nations that used 
to buy largely from Great Britain were now 
too poor to do so. Many customers had made 
new connections, when the war prevented 
the British merchants and manufacturers 
from supplying them with what they needed, 
and were too well satisfied with those con- 
nections to reopen their accounts in London. 
Unemployment became general and serious. 
It still remains serious, though British trade 
has begun to show a gratifying increase. At 
last accounts more than a million and a 
quarter British working men and women 
were out of work and dependent on govern- 
ment charity. 

For the government, alarmed at the num- 
ber of people who could find no work to sup- 
port them, very early enlarged and extended 
the system of “unemployment insurance’ 
that was already in existence. A liberal 
allowance was set aside from the revenue of 
the nation to be paid to those who were with- 
out jobs. It was made easy for the unem- 

loyed to apply for the dole and to collect it. 

he government is still paying at least a 

uarter of a billion dollars a year to them. 

Then you add the amounts granted for 
relief by parish councils, city authorities and 
other agencies, you get almost a billion 
dollars of the taxpayers’ money spent in this 
~~ every year. 

_ It is an excellent thing for the prosperous 
citizens of a country to relieve cheerfully the 
necessities of their less fortunate brothers; 
but it is exceedingly unfortunate when it 
becomes necessary for them to keep on 
doing so, on the scale that now obtains in 
Great Britain. The effect of such a dole is 
bad. It gradually weakens the moral fibre of 
the persons who receive it; it encourages the 
habit of laziness and destroys the habit of 
self-reliance. Mr. George Jansbury, the 
Socialist editor and member of Parliament, 
who is naturally predisposed in favor of this 
kind of legislation, sees the harm it is doing 
to the younger generation. “It is causing the 
wholesale demoralization of young men be- 
tween eighteen and thirty-five,” he says. 
“No young man should be given a cent for 
doing nothing. If he will cab to work on a 
farm, he should starve’—for there is a 
shortage of farm labor while over a million 
— city workmen are living on the 

ole. 

The same result is observed by the men 
who have come from Australia and Canada 
to find emigrants to help develop those great 
dominions. Australia alone is looking for 
four hundred and fifty thousand new citi- 
zens, and it would like to get them from 
England. In connection with the British 
government the Australian government has 
worked out a plan for assisting young, 
strong, industrious men to get passage to 
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Melbourne or Sydney and to supply them 
with work when they get there. But the 
Australian high commissioner in London is 
discouraged. He cannot find the sort of 
people he wants. The dole has created a great 
“unemployable” class, he says. These men 
will not face the labor that is necessary to 
self-support in a new country, while they 
can remain idle at home and get paid for it. 
Modern English youth, he says, is satisfied 
to collect the dole and go to the moving 
pictures. It is the modern equivalent of 
panem et circenses,—bread and the public 
games,—the governmental charity that 
broke the spirit and the decent pride of the 
Roman populace two thousand years ago. 
The more intelligent English people see the 
danger—whether political influences will 
keep Parliament from amending the dole so 
as to modify the unfortunate effect it is 
having on the youth of the nation we shall 
soon know. 

“Tt is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive,” said Our Lord. That is one of those 
simple, crystal-clear sayings of his that are 
compact with the deepest wisdom. It is so 
with charity. Giving is ennobling. The re- 
ceiving of » Showa adh by those who are 
by the weight of years or of disease really 
incapable of work—is almost always de- 
moralizing. Self-respecting persons avoid it 
like the plague. A class or a > ees that 
submits willingly to it is doomed. 
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THIS BUSY WORLD 


VERY interesting story about Mr. 

Stanley Baldwin, the present Premier 
of Great Britain,—a story that presents his 
patriotism and generosity in a most attrac- 
tive light,—has Just got into print in London. 
Six years ago a letter appeared in the Lon- 
don Times over the signature F. 5S. T. The 
writer spoke of the difficulties of the post- 
war situation, the terrible burden of debt 
under which the nation must bend, the 
necessity of making people understand that 
the love of country was a thing that de- 
manded sacrifice. He said that his personal 
fortune amounted to about £580,000. He 
would put one fifth of that sum into govern- 
ment bonds, which he would turn in to be 
canceled. He hoped that his gift of one 
fifth of his fortune to the country would 
encourage other men of means to do the 
same. F. 8. T. was Stanley Baldwin; the 
initials stood for Financial Secretary of the 
Treasury, the office he then held. He was as 
good as his word. He bought bonds worth 
some three quarters of a million dollars 
and gave them back to the treasury. A few 
other patriotic men followed his example, 
but only a few. In all about $2,500,000 was 
thus donated to the nation. Only a handful 
of men knew at the time who F. S. T. was, 
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but the story was too remarkable to remain 
a secret forever. If the Premier’s idea of duty 
and love of country were general among 
men of wealth, there would be no party 
advocating a “levy on capital” to meet the 
debts that the war has left behind it. 
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E must remember when we talk about 

the obligation of France and Italy to 
pay back the sums borrowed during the war 
that, with the best will in. the world, it 
would not be a simple matter for them to do 
so. They cannot pay us in gold, for their 
own stock of the precious metal is hardly 
large enough to meet their own financial 
requirements. We have already almost the 
entire ‘‘surplus stock’’ of gold in the world. 
The only ways in which large payments 
could be made would be through increased 
imports from those countries or from gold 
sent across by American investors in the 
purchase of French and Italian securities. 
The first, in view of our rigid protective 
system, would not be easy, and the other, 
since it would threaten to take the control of 
French and Italian business out of the hands 
cf the citizéns of those countries, would 
arouse bitter opposition there. 


e 
ENERAL MILES, who died suddenly 


in Washington a few weeks ago, was 
about the last survivor of the men who won 
the distinction of a general’s command in the 
Civil War. He was only twenty-five when 
Lee surrendered, but he was already a 
brigadier general with a major general's 
brevet. He won the Congressional Medal 
for gallantry, and he added to his reputation 
as a soldier in many of our frontier wars with 
the hostile Indian tribes. He was the senior 
eneral in active service at the time of the 
panish War, but through some disagree- 
ment with the civilian officials of the War 
Department he was not employed on the 
more important campaigns in the field. 
He was deeply disappointed also that his 
age prevented him from seeing service with 
our army in the Great War, for which he 
eagerly volunteered. 
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J+ extremely interesting trial will be 
held in Tennessee, beginning on the 
10th of July, the purpose of which is to test 
the constitutionality of a law lately passed by 
the legislature of Tennessee, which forbids 
the teaching of the theory of evolution in the 
schools of that state. The defendant in the 
case is Mr. J. T. Scopes, a teacher of biology 
in the schools of Dayton, who has subjected 
himself to the inconvenience of prosecution 
in order to find out whether or not the state 
has a right to direct the teachers in the 
public schools to teach or not to teach 
certain controverted subjects. The case will 
be earnestly debated not only in the courts 
but in the newspapers and in private circles 
all over the country, for there are few sub- 
jects on which people differ so flatly and feel 
so strongly as on the truth or falsehood of 
the evolutionary hypothesis. 
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E learn from Moscow that Boris 

Savinkov, one of the organizers of the 
original Russian Revolution, the man who 
directed the plots for the assassination of 
Plehve, minister of the interior, and the 
Grand Duke Sergius, and who was the strong 
man of the Kerensky government in 1917, 
has committed suicide in a Russian prison. 
Savinkov was an ardent anti-Bolshevist and 
opposed the régime of Lenine with all his 
might until he fell into the hands of the 
soviet authorities, when he recanted and 
asked permission to serve under the present 
government. Evidently the Bolshevists did 
not trust him. They put him in prison and 
kept him there until he found an opportunity 
to end his life. 
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— Boston & Maine Railroad is going 
to collect and deliver freight at the store 
door in the cities of Boston, Lowell and 
Lawrence instead of obliging shippers and 
consignees to send their own trucks to the 
freight yard. If the system works well, it 
will be extended to other cities along the 
line of the railway. This is the railway’s 
answer to the challenge of the motor truck, 
which has been cutting into the freight 
revenues by offering merchants convenient 
door-to-door delivery of goods. Unless we 
are mistaken, other railways all over the 
country will find it necessary to follow the 
example of the Boston & Maine. The 
English railways have long found the prac- 
tice of collecting and delivering freight 
profitable. 


Sure footwork! Tremendously 
important in every athletic sport— 
but even more so when walking on 
the wings of an airplane three or 
four miles up in the air! 


That’s why the following letter 
from Sgt. Randle Bose—who two 
years ago broke the world’s alti- 
tude record for a parachute jump 
—is a remarkable tribute to Keds. 


** FIND that Keds are better for aerial 
wing walking and parachute jumping 
than any other shoes I have worn, due to 
the fact that they will not slide from under- 
neath you while climbing about on the 
wings of an airplane. Not only are Keds 
remarkable for their strong ground-grip, 
but they are at the same time unusually 
light and a great support to your ankles. In 
short, Keds are absolutely the best shoes I 
have ever worn when making parachute 
jumps.” 





An oxford Keds model— 
designed for-general wear 
as well as for sports. 


Aw unusual tribute! And when 
you combine this remarkable 
ground-grip with such amazing 
wearing quality as Keds have—it 
is easy to see why Keds are the 
standard sport shoes today. 
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In one of the most daring aerial exploits ever attempted 
— Sgt. Bose recently dropped 1800 feet through space 
before opening his parachute. 


From a record-breaking 
Parachute Jumper 


—an unusual 
tribute to Keds! 


But be sure you get real Keds! 
This is an important point because 
not all canvas rubber-soled shoes 
are Keds. Keds are made only by 
the United States Rubber Com- 
pany—and the name Keds is put 
on every shoe. 





A sturdy athletic-trim 
Keds model—built for 
the hardest sports and 
vacation wear. 


They come in many styles and at 
prices ranging from $1.25 to $4.50. 

Ask for Keds—and accept only 
Keds! 


Our Keds Hand-book of Sports 
contains information on games, 
sports, camping and dozens of other 
interesting subjects. 
Sent free if you ad- 
dress Dept. C-33, 1790 
Broadway, New York 
City. 


United States Rubber Company 





QC) They are not Keds unless 
the name Keds is on the shoe 





















BORDER 
DESIGNED BY 
PAUL MASON 


ZEGAN was a waif. 
I found him one cold 


' winter evening lying 
wi, ,/# half frozen on my door- 
\ y steps. I lifted him in my 

~Z, arms and brought him to 


the room of good old 
Annoushka, the housekeeper, a stanch 
ally and helper in my rescue adven- 
tures. ; 

We placed the puppy near the stove 
and rubbed his cold, cramped 
limbs. Then we poured some 
hot milk between his lips and 
saw a tremor pass through the 
body. The eyelids flickered and 
opened, and we looked into 
a pair of pathetic, blue eyes, 
fixed upon us bewildered and 
beseeching. As we bent over 
to caress him the waif made the gesture 
that attached us to him more certainly 
than cords or chain. With a pathetic 
effort he strained towards us and gave 
us a grateful lick of his cold, stiff 
tongue. The effort was too much for 
his ebbing strength, and he shut his 
eyes and lay so still that we feared 
his grateful soul had spent itself in 
this act of gratitude. 

Annoushka was actually crying. 
“O ma’am, with the last strength he 
has he wants to thank us, and it has 
been too much for him! He is far gone 
now; he won't come to again.”’ 

“Oh, yes, he will, Annoushka,”’ I 
said; ‘don’t give up,’’ and we tried 
harder than ever to bring him to again. 

And we did. Tzegan lived and in due 





time was known as Annoushka’s 
own dog. 

Before the coming of Tzegan, which 
means gipsy in the Russian language, 
Annoushka had no dog of her own. 
Her undivided affection belonged to 
a big cat, Wasjka, the undisputed 
master of the household. Curiously 
enough, Wasjka, generally of a des- 
potic and jealous disposition, took 


kindly to Tzegan from the first. They 
became fast friends and playmates. 





A black figure hurled 
itself between the 
kitten and Wasjka 
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For LH E CHILD R-E 


Come one! Come all! Come romp and play, 
For this is the animals’ circus day! 
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Illustrated by Paul Coze 


One winter's day, as cold and dismal 
as that on which I had found Tzegan, 
I met Annoushka coming in ae 
outdoors. She beckoned me mysteri- 
ously into her room and, unfolding 
her shawl, showed me the most 


wretched-looking little kitten I ever 
set eyes on. Her hair was glued to her 





bones with dirt and melting snow, 
and they were sticking out sharp as 
needles. 

Annoushka seized the cream pot 
from the tea table, poured its contents 
into a basin of boiling water from the 
samovar, and placed Kitty’s nose well 
in the liquid. How the kitten lapped 
it—poor little famished creature! 

We stood watching her, well 
pleased. Suddenly we heard a sound 


between a growl and a hiss and saw 


Wasjka in the door, back up, hair 
bristling, a picture of fury. Selon we 
had time to move he had bounded 
into the room straight towards the 
kitten. In another bound he would be 
on her. But just as the cat was crouch- 
ing for the final leap a black figure 
hurled itself between the kitten and 
Wasjka. It was Tzegan! 

So unexpected was his onslaught! 
Wasjka retreated, hissing and spitting. 
At the door he turned tail and fled 


Tzegan, the Knight By Countess Vere Tolstoy 


down the corridor, closely pursued by 
Tzegan, who gave up the chase only 
when Wasjka disappeared down the 
staircase. 

The kitten had understood nothing 
of her peril and had lapped her cream 
until she was stuffed round like a ball. 
Then she began to lick with a dex- 
terous little tongue. 

When Tzegan returned, he came up 
to Kitty, took her very gently in his 
mouth and carried her to his rug 
behind the stove. Here he lay down, 
took Kitty between his front paws 
and tenderly licked her all over. Kitty 
evidently liked it, for very soon she 
cuddled up to Tzegan and fell fast 
asleep, buried in his soft fur. 

During several days he would not 
let her out of sight. When Wasjka 
showed himself Tzegan became wildly 
excited and chased him off. Only very 
gradually Wasjka’s subdued behavior 
and humble acceptance of Tzegan’s 
displeasure gained him forgiveness and 
his old place in Tzegan’s cna Then, 
peace restored, what prettier sight 
than the three—now close playfel- 
lows—playing wild antics all over 






the place—Kitty as the unquestioned 
ruler! 

What may have prompted Tzegan 
to his act of chivalry, directed, as it 
was, against his own loved playmate? 
Was it only an unreasoned, generous 
impulse mf the strong towards the 
weak and helpless? Did he see himself, 
in that same room, lying half fam- 
ished and frozen? Had that revelation 
prompted his speedy help? 

Now I bears ge wonder as Alice 
in Wonderland,—whether for little 
boys and girls it is also only a question 
of **knowing’’—whether it is enough 
for them to have felt a want, a neglect, 
a hurt, to make them eager to save 
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“Gony and Bubbles 


| By Ethel Louise Knox 
Co” and Bubbles sit on the top shelf, 


But that's no disgrace to these two, 
For Tony and Bubbles are proud and declare 
They command a most excellent view. 


Now Tony is black, with a ribbon of gold 
And a bow and a bell ‘neath his chin, 
And Bubbles bears spots to the tip of his 
tail, 
And his legs are exceedingly thin. 


For Tony was born in a Studio shop 
Where a dreamer just dreamed him to 
earth, 
And Bubbles with all of his velvety spots 
Is aristocratic by birth. 


So Tony and Bubbles don't mind the top 
shelf 
And the lack of companionship there; 
They tilt up their noses in proud unconcern 
And sniff with a dignified air. 
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Wasjka stopped as [ “i 
though thunder- ~ 's . 
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ittle boys ’ 

and girls yet 

to learn such chivalry, such tenderness 
and pity for their mute, four-footed 
companions as Tzegan showed for 
the kitten? 
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Little Miss What-If 4 


— 


By 
Myrtle Jamison Trachsel 


AVE you ever met 
H little Miss What- ws 
if? She had an- 


other name at one time, 
a very pretty name. It 
was Marjorie. But she 
lost it when she lost her 
smile. All that was long 
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before she found out how funny she 
was. 

‘Happy New Year!’’ said mother 

when Marjorie came down to break- 
fast on the first day of a brand-new 
year. 
' “Oh, is it New Year's Day? I hadn't 
thought of it. I was just thinking 
what if the sun should come out and 
melt all the snow before we get our 
snow man made.”’ 

Mother laughed, but the little girl 
had found something else to worry 
about. ‘‘What if the snow won't stick, 
and we can’t roll it?’ Worry was 
beginning to make a line between her 
eyes, and she had lost her smile. 

Her father looked at her a moment 
and then began to laugh. ‘I think you 
had better make a New Year's resolu- 
tion and stop worrying, little Miss 
What-if.”’ 

Marjorie had not thought of New 
Year's resolutions; perhaps she had 
better do as her father suggested. It 
wasn't pleasant to have him laughing 
at her. Big brother Con was laughing 
too. He had promised to let her help 
make the snow man. What if he for- 
got? 

There was no need to worry. The 
sun did not melt the snow; it was 
sticky enough to roll. And when 
James, the boy who lived across the 
street, came to help, Con remembered 
to let his sister roll the ball for the 
head. It was a holiday of course and 
just the time for such sport. Con rolled 
a large ball for the body, and James 
was rolling another almost as large. 
They seemed very large indeed. 

“What if you can’t lift one of those 
balls up on top of the other?’’ she 
asked. 

“Little Miss What-if wants to 
know,”’ said James, and both boys 
laughed. 

Marjorie shut her lips tight and 
rolled her snowball towards the maple 
tree. As she rolled it something flew 
past her, and she looked up, astonished 
to see a little chickadee balancing on a 
limb just ahead of her. 

“Why, little chickadee! What are 
you doing out in the cold? What if you 
should freeze?”’ 

Then the little bird did a strange 
thing. He cocked his saucy little head 
on one side and cried, ‘‘Tee-hee, tee- 
hee!’’ as plain as plain could be. He 
was laughing at her. 

She went on rolling her ball until a 
squirrel that had played in the yard all 
summer ran across the snow in plain 
sight. No doubt he thought the bright 
day after the big snowstorm would 
be a good time to wake up and sample 
the nuts in his little storehouse. 

“Oh,” cried the little girl, *‘go back 
to your hole! You cannot run fast in 
the deep snow, and what if the dogs 
should see you?”’ 

The little squirrel stopped short, 
curled his bushy tail up over his back 
an poe said, ‘‘Chee-hee, chee- 

1ee! 

The little girl’s face was red. ‘“What 
if everyone laughs at me!"’ she 
thought. And then she laughed at 
herself, for even her thoughts began 
with ‘‘what if.”’ 

_“'T will make a New Year's resolu- 
tion and stop being so funny,’’ she 
declared and stamped her foot in the 
snow, because she meant it. 

Just then Con called: ‘Bring your 
ball now. We are ready.”” 

Marjorie rolled her ball towards the 
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place where one large ball was stand- 
ing on top of another. She thought the 
ball that she had rolled would be too 
large for the snow man’s head. 

“What if—’’ She stopped suddenly. 
Both boys laughed, and Marjorie 
laughed too. 

“I won't say that again if I have to 
bite my tongue to keep the silly words 
from oe out!’’ she declared. 

It was hard for Marjorie to keep her 
New Year's resolution. Many times 
she had to bite her tongue. But after a 
time it became easier. The frown dis- 
appeared from her face when she 
stopped worrying about all the bad 
things that might happen but that 
never did happen. The corners of her 
mouth turned up a little when she 
discovered that many bad things that 
did happen could be easily remedied. 
And by the time she found out that 
the things that couldn't be remedied 
didn’t amount to much anyway she 
was smiling happily. Everyone called 
her Marjorie then. 
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“Graveler’s Joy 
By Nita Van Housen 
ONE day I went to Grandma's 


On a rushing, roaring 
train; 
I saw so many, many things 
I'll never see again; 


A bunny hiding in the grass, 
Some pigs with tails that 
curl, 
And, swinging on the barnyard 
gate, 
The farmer’s little girl. 


I saw a blackbird on the fence; 
His wings were patched with 
red. 
And to a tree was nailed a 
board; 
‘*This road is closed,”’ it said. 


I saw a calf that wagged its tail, 
A horse that anal his mane; 

And a barefoot boy was driving 
Some cows along the lane. 


I know I never shall forget 
The things I saw that day, 
Although I only caught a 
glimpse 
Before they rushed away. 








Answers to Puzzles in May 28 Issue 
1. My solution is: O-1—b-c—25—26-35-16-15- 
14—C-6—d-5-3-10-11-12-2-17-43-40-B (cel- 
lar)—21—19-—20-—22-23-—a-—2 1-e—38-A-34-E-8-D 
-41. 


2. Eel Bass Chub 
Trout Carp Porgy 
Whale Herring Skate 
Minnow Sardine Cisco 
Pike Plaice Halibut 
Cod Butterfish Tarpon 
Haddock Hake Dolphin 
Smelt Perch Flounder 
Shark Shad Mackerel 
Salmon Sole Turbot 

Catfish 


Ray 
3. The loss was due to the fact that the last 
ten apples all came from the pile formerly sold 
at the higher price, but later sold at the average 
price. 
4. Papa prepares popular, practical, posi- 
tively perplexing puzzles for people. 











OLD BRIG’S CARGO 
By DR. HENRY A. PULSFORD 


A New England boy goes treasure hunting for the 

old brig’s cargo in the brave days of sailing vessels 
A real sea thriller. 

Illustrated $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street 


eighty years ago. 


Boston, Mass. 







more nagging foot pains; no dan 
tions of acids and Dossona. = 
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. = more. Send $1 and if 
not satis after trying,get full refund, 


COMFITAPE LABORATORY 
Burlington, 














orns, Callouses, Bunions yield at once tothe 
onderful medication in this thin, comfortable 
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antiseptic of a thousand uses. 
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Box 49 / 
with every Comfitape order, 

REE full pint size NIPIT, our powerful non-poison- 
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How would you like to sail to the South Seas? 








CHARLES NORDHOFF in his new book 


The Pearl Lagoon 


takes you on a thrilling trip with young 
Charlie Selden, in search of the famous 
gold-lipped oyster, most valuable of 
mother-of-pearl sources. There are 
adventures galore, including a ship- 
wreck, a night battle with pirates and 
the ferocious tonu, which kills one of the 
native boys on the day that Charlie 
and Mirama, his chum, find their 
priceless pair of matched pearls. And 


besides all the exciting times, you will learn how the queer fish of 
the southern seas are caught, how the boats and houses are made, 
how a diver goes about his work, and how the oysters are searched 


for pearls. 


Illustrated. $2.00 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY BOOK SHOP 
8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $2.00 and mail, postpaid, 


THE PEARL LAGOON. 
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9 STYLES 
FOOT POWER 
and ELECTRIC 


WARRANTED 
TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS 


MEETS EVERY REQUIREMENT 


The Portable Electric 
Machine which you sent 
to my daughter has been 
received and is satisfac- 
tory in every way. This is 
the second machine I 
have bought from you 
and both are highly prized. 
Will recommend the New 
Companion to my friends. 
Mrs. H. L. C. 
— New Jersey. 


I got my New Companion 
from you 22 years ago. It 
is still a fine machine. 


Enclosed find check for a 
Portable Electric to be 
sent as a gift to my daugh- 
ter. eee ; 
College have found our 
New Companion pur- 
chased some years ago 
very satisfactory. 

G. W. R. 

— Virginia. 


Addresses supplied 
upon request 


The New Companion Sewing Machine meets every 
requirement of the home sewing, yielding equally good 
results on everything from the finest of tuckings on 
sheer materials up to heavy suitings. Each machine 
is equipped with a complete set of the best attach- 
ments and all the latest improvements. 


Our Way Saves You Half 


As originators of the One Profit Factory-to-Home 
System, we can save you a large amount on the pur- 
chase of a high-grade sewing machine, and at the same 
time send you a machine you will be proud to own 
and show to your friends. 


You May Try It Three Months 


If not satisfactory after you have tried it in your 
home for three months, we will take back the machine 
at our expense and refund your entire remittance. 


A postal card request will bring free 
illustrated booklet and full particu- 
lars by return mail. Send it today. 


SEWING MACHINE DEPARTMENT 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION BOSTON 
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THE RICH LITTLE 
O'FLANNIGANS 


By Ruby Weyburn Tobias 


SB 


The brown house on the corner is o’erflowing like 
a hive 

With a swarm of freckled children large and 
Ul; 


small; 
Their laughter seems to echo, ‘‘It is good to be 
alive!”’ 
And I envy as I watch them one and all. 


There are Pete and Bill and Patsy; there are 
Nora and Lucile; 
There are Nick and Rufe and Mary and the 
twins; 
They are hatless, they are shoeless, but their agile 
s reveal - 
There’s abounding life beneath their little skins. 


They wave to me, they watch me with a homage all 
too plain, 
Too frank and elemental to 4 
They mark my modest equipage, and, why I 
can’t explain, 
They feel the same old envy that I feel! 





Do they know my house is haunted by a lonely 


ghost? 
Do they know I'd give my motor for their 
health? 
Do they know one cannot live alone on caviar and 
roast? 
Do they know a ‘‘swell’’ pearl necklace isn’t 
wealth? 


With the urchins on the corner there are things 
that one may share; : 
In one’s garden there are posies they may cull; 
But their fun is hard to barter for poor tricks to 
eat and wear, 
And their appetite for dinners mostly dull! 


And I know that half-distracted, scolding, cud- 
dling, slaving, poor 
Litile ma down in the brown house envies me; 
Yet I also know she'd flout me and she'd turn me 
from her door 
If I went to bargain for her family. 


So I linger in the shadow, slyly watching them at 
play, 
Longing for the boen that life no more can give: 
The hunger that can sweeten their three frugal 
meals a day 
And the rosy realm of childhood where they 


live! 
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TO THE BEATEN SOUL 


FAMOUS Scottish preacher was fulfilling 
an engagement recently in New York 
when this incident occurred. A prominent 

New York daily was advertising the preacher's 
sermons, one of which was entitled: To the 
Beaten Soul. The minister delivered the sermon, 
but to his chagrin he felt that he could not 
finish it the way he had intended. Under a 
curious constraint he added two sentences at 
the end, feeling as if they were quite unsuitable. 
The sentences were these: ‘‘Remember you can 
always hold on a little longer. You never know 
what is waiting for you round the next corner.” 

A few days later he received a letter from a 
man who had heard the sermon. The man said 
that at the time he thought he had finished 
with life, because he felt that life had finished 
with him; he had decided to commit suicide. 
On the morning of his decision, however, he had 
seen the advertisement of the sermon, To the 
Beaten Soul, and he made up his mind to hear 
it. He attended the service, but was left cold 
and untouched until right at the end two 
sentences seemed to grip him: ‘‘Remember you 
can always hold on a little longer. You never 
know what is waiting for you round the next 
corner.”’ Those two sentences saved him. He 
realized their truth, and ‘“‘round the next cor- 
ner” he had discovered a chance to make life 
worth while after all. 

It is such incidents that make us feel the 
truth of the lines: 

There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough hew them how we will. 
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WHY NOT TELL HER SO 
Wii I believe in saying what I think! 


it is too ridiculous for her to humor 

those children the way she does when 
she » so hard up.” Mrs. Smith’s lips closed 
firmly. 

“They are fine children,” her neighbor 
murmured. 

“Yes, they are, but look how she gives up 
everything for them! She never goes out in the 
evening because she wants to make it cozy for 
the children at home. Then, if there is a special 
treat on hand and she can’t afford tickets for 
all, she has some work that keeps her; perhaps 
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she wants the evening for writing! Oh, it makes: 


me so tired! I tell her so every time I see her.” 
The ghost of a smile flit across the other 
woman’s face. ‘‘Have you ever told her that you 
thought the children were fine?” . 
“Well, of course I haven’t,”” Mrs. Smith 
replied. ‘‘Why should I do that?” 


“Oh, I just wondered. You said you believed: 


in saying what you thought, and you also 
admitted that her children were worth while. 
How much it would help Ellen if you would tell 
her so!” 
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THE OMNIBUS DRIVER 


ITH the disappearance of the horse- 

drawn omnibus, writes Mr. W. Pett 

Ridgein A Story-Teller, much of the 
gayety of the London streets has undoubtedly 
gone. The motorman wears the look of a 
philosopher; certainly he has, at inquests, the 
undesirable reputation of taking life as he 
finds it; anyhow he has no chance of paying 
attention to remarks aimed at him by those 
who only just escape collision with his con- 
veyance. 

For myself I do not miss the confidences of 
the old omnibus driver and of his colleagues. 
The conductor often had a grievance against 
a ticket inspector or a member of his wife’s 


family or the deportment of a passenger from - 


Victoria, and he never failed to tell me all’ 


about it. They were both for one thing legal 


advisers; never better pleased than when | 


some nice point was submitted, always ready 
to give counsel’s opinion. I do not like to 


think of what happened in cases where their ' 


advice was followed. The laws regarding 


landlord and tenant had for them no secrets. ' 


“You sue him,” they would generally say; 
“that’s all you’ve got to do; sue him. Or else 
jolly well lock him up. Failing which, your 
best and wisest plan will be to push his face 
in!” 

In a lesser degree they were medical ad- 
visers and political experts with inside knowl- 
edge of both subjects denied to ordinary folk. 


Though: they were. always -ready -to give the : 


best information they possessed, there were 
moments when their patience was subjected 
to unfair trials. Two American women coming 
on top at Trafalgar Square fired half a dozen 
questions at their driver before the omnibus 


“Look here, ladies,’’ he said, sending his 
horses up the hill. ‘“That’s the statue of Nelson 
on the left; St. Martin’s Church is here on the 
right; further on we pass by the Garrick 
Theatre and Wyndham’s, the back entrance 
to the Alhambra and the front of the Hippo- 
drome; a bit higher up, if all goes well, the 


Palace, and further on, unless you’re suffering ' 


from a nasty cold, you'll tell when we go by 
Crosse & Blackwell’s. Halfway up Tottenham 
Court Road we shall see by the ’elp of Provi- 
dence Whitefield’s Tabernacle, and not much 
then till we get to the Cobden Statue. High- 
er up are the Britannia and the Adelaide, 
where we stop and go no further. And,” with 
a flick of the whip, ‘“‘this is the bus, and them’s 
the ’orses, and I’m the poor blooming driver, 
and I’ve got tinned lobster for supper, and now 
you know pretty nigh as much about it all 
as what I do!” ~ 


HIS MENTAL DEFICIENCY 


N a recent issue of Scribner’s Magazine Mr. 
Robert Watson Winston gives a delightful 
account of his experiences in reéntering at 

the age of sixty the college from which he was 
graduated forty years before. Those experiences 
were both profitable and pleasant, and such 
inevitable difficuliies as there were the elderly 
freshman met and recounts with admirable 
humor. Once he skipped a class and duly re- 
ceived an official notice to appear and give an 
excuse for his conduct. Next day the news- 
papers carried a headline: 

“Freshman of Sixty Haled Before the 
Faculty.” 

The incident had reached the press with the 
connivance of the genial college president, 
whose sense of humor at the incongruousness 
of the situation was shared by an entire state. 
One day notice came of an intelligence test of 
a kind in which the freshman had long been 
interested. 

While he was considering the matter, 
though it did not once occur to him how much 
less agile-minded a man of sixty was than the 
ordinary college student, his niece, a nimble- 
witted girl of twenty, came breezily in on her 
way to take the same test, and sixty and twenty 
fared forth to the classroom together. 

‘“‘Now when they ask ‘If twice two is five, 
what is twice three?’ don’t you get fussed,” she 
cautioned him. 

Round a long table twenty-four persons were 
seated, and at each place were arrayed pen, ink 
and a lot of printed matter. A young tutor an- 
nounced the rules. No one must touch pen before 
he said ‘go’ or fail to put down pen at the word 
‘stop’ or fix his eyes anywhere except directly in 
front or turn the paper over or beat a tattoo on 
the desk or ask a question. Anyone violating any 
of the rules was thereby disqualified. Here is 
one of the two hundred questions, many of 
which, despite his niece’s warning, did get her 
freshman-uncle decidedly ‘‘fussed’’: 

_ “A certain letter is the fourth letter to the 

right of another letter. This other letter is mid- 
way between two other letters. One of these last 





two letters is next after E in the alphabet, and 
the other is just before K in the alphabet. What 
is the ‘certain letter’ first mentioned?” 

At the conclusion of the test, which covered 
about an hour and a half, the humiliated fresh- 
man, looking round, saw his niece sweet and 
smiling as if nothing had happened. But as for 
himself— d 

One day during his summer vacation at 
Williamstown, Massachusetts, while he was 
watching sunshine and shadow chase each 
other over old Greylock, a carrier boy brought 
in a letter bearing a familiar postmark. 
“Sorry to report deficient in mental efficiency 
test. Grade high enough, however, to admit 
second test. Shall we arrange another exam?” 
the letter ran. ro 

“Well,” the freshman observed, passing th 
document over to a friend, “it might have been 
worse; the news bureau might have got it!” 
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MR. PEASLEE’S WAY WITH A 
CRITIC 


“WF there’s a man in this town,” observed 
Caleb Peaslee, ‘‘who up to and includin’ 
yest’day forenoon .at about eleven of the 

clock felt free to pick flaws in other folks’ con- 

duct and jedgment, Silas Bowles is that man.” 

“Don’t he feel so now?” inqui 
Deacon Hyne. ‘‘What’s happened to 
make him feel any diff’rent?” 

“A long-tried public riz up,” 
Caleb replied comfortably, ‘‘and 
p’inted out to him certain flaws in 
his own conduct, past and recent; and it kind of 
give him somethin’ to ponder over and compare 
with, so to say. 

“Silas has felt so righteous, I s’pose he’d call 
it,” Caleb went on, ‘“‘and took so much satis- 
faction out of feelin’ superior to most every- 
body else that I presume more’n likely he never 
realized what a pest he is with his criticizin’, 
nor how tired folks could git of it—I mean 
folks that had sense ’nough to know they’re no 
more’n human themselves and make mistakes 
they’d full as soon have forgotten. Silas don’t 
feel like that; he’s so busy p’intin’ out where 
you and me are faulty he never even thinks of 


times when he’s showed out c’nsid’able to one © 


side of perfect himself. 

“Take yest’day forenoon. A passel of-us was 
settin’ comf’table enough down at the post 
office, talkin’ ’bout the weather and the ways 
we'd found to best p’tater bugs—harmless 
things like that—when Silas hove in sight. And 
as soon’s we’d made out how his mouth was 
pursed tight we knew somebody was in for a 
chastenin’. I d’know who thought of it first, 
but whilst he was inside doin’. a little tradin’ 
somebody hatched out a plan to give Silas a 
taste of his own med’ cine. 

“He bought the things he was after and 
come out the door with ’em piled on to his arm 
and shucked the load on the end of the bench 
where I happened to be settin’. Then he 
straightened up and looked at all of us a good 
deal ’sif we was more or less blameworthy. 

‘“T don’t like to be the one to go round 
carpin’ about my neighbors; that ain’t like 
me.’ Yes, Hyne,’’ Caleb assured the round- 
eyed deacon, “he actually used them words, 
and it made me snicker! ‘But,’ s’he, ‘somebody 
ought to call it to Ben Simpson’s notice that 
he’s gone and piled that wet sawdust right 
agin his woodhouse; it'll rot the clapboards if 
he don’t move it. How a man can be so foolish 
and use so little jedgment—’ And then he went 
on and p’inted out how Ben was lackin’ in 
faculty—a reg’lar Silas Bowes lecture with a 
hit at about everybody that was listenin’ 
throwed in, if we wanted to pick ’em out. We 
sot and listened for mebbe five minutes, and I 
for one got c’nsid’able tired of it—yes, and a 
little mad too! But it was Jed Barnes that 
really started the thing at last. 

‘“*Wal, yes,’ Jed says,“I s’pose a man that’d 
pile wet sawdust agin a buildin’ like that ain’t 
got much jedgment; he’d be likely to do even 
wuss’n that if he didn’t watch himself. He 
might be witless ’nough to hitch a cow out in a 
field and f’git her sometime and leave her out 
all night in a cold rain and lose her from it. 
I’ve heard of a man doin’ that, but his name 
wa’n’t Simpson, it don’t seem to me!’”’ 

“My land!” the deacon breathed. ‘‘What’d 
Bowles—” 

“You wait!’ Caleb adjured him. ‘“B’fore 
Bowles had a chance to speak or even to get the 
full redness in his face I thought of somethin’. 
‘Mebbe,’ I says, ‘he’d even git foolish ’nough 
to git his beans into the barn and pile ’em on 
one side and then go to work and shingle the 
other, so the side where there wa’n’t anything 
didn’t leak, and let his beans git wet and 
sprout. Mebbe he’d do that, but I don’t put 
him down to be so foolish.’ 

“Then Bill Graffam piped up: ‘What was the 
name of that man who wouldn’t sell his 
p’taters here in town for a dollar a bushel and 
went and hauled ’em clear into the city and 
then only got a dollar for ’em? ’T'wa’n’t Simp- 
son. What was his name?’ 

“By that time Bowles’s face had got so red 
that he didn’t dare to trust himself to speak; 
and he started to gather up his bundles, which 
he’d shifted to the bench when he begun to 
read his lecture. But, bein’ so mad at the 
things we was bringin’ up, he trembled ‘so he 
couldn’t stow ’em good, and they kep’ fallin’. 
So that give us a chance for a few more remarks. 

“Seems to me too,’ Obed Sparks tuned up, 
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T’ve heard of some man that bought a hoss 


rake b’fore he had a place to house it, and it 
rusted so it most sp’iled; and when he did build 
a place for it he was careless ’nough to start a 
brush fire and burnt the buildin’ and the hoss 
rake both. I ain’t namin’ no names, but it was a 
man in this neighborhood!’ 

“By this time,” Caleb said enjoyably, 
‘Bowles had got his load packed so it wouldn’t 
shift on him, and he started for home; and a 
madder-lookin’ man I ain’t seen lately. I 
wa’n’t real sorry, for we’d thorned him ’nough 
to teach him a lesson. ’Nother thing, I didn’t 
know but he might start to rememberin’, and 
I'd jest as soon he wouldn’t. I didn’t know but 
he might fetch up something—like one time I 
worked two days hewin’ out an ox yoke and 
found I'd made it wrong side to; it would have 
broke an ox’s neck to have pulled in it. And 
I s’pose some of the others had things they 
didn’t want fetched up. Anyway, nobody made 
a move to stop him. 

“But I'll bet,’’ he summed up, “that Simp- 
son can pile his sawdust where he’s a mind to 
hereafter—for all of Bowles anyway!” 
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GRASSHOPPERS.-AS :FOOD 


VERYONE knows that cats catch grass- 
Ek; hoppers and eat them with great relish, 
though housewives will tell you that they 
grow thin on that diet. Fabre, the famous 
naturalist, .believes that grasshoppers and 
similar insects would be palatable food for 
human beings too, and in one of his books, says 
Mr. Percy F. Bicknell, he quoted with approval 
this passage from General Daumas’s book The 
Great Desert, explaining in a footnote that the 
grasshopper (sauterelle) referred to is more 
— the cricket, which must not be confused 
with the true grasshopper: 

“The grasshopper is good eating both for 

men and for camels. Either fresh or pickled, it 
is eaten after the feet, the wings and the head 
have been removed; the rest is broiled or else 
stewed and served up in the form of meat balls. 
After being dried in the sun it is ground to 
powder, which may be stirred into milk or 
made into dough and then fried in fat or butter 
with salt. 
“Camels greatly like to eat grasshoppers, 
which are served to them either dried or 
after being roasted in a heap in a large hole 
between two layers of live coals. The Negroes 
also eat them cooked in that way. 

“The Virgin Mary, having asked God for 
some meat that should have no blood, He sent 
her some grasshoppers. 

“The wives of the prophets, when anyone 
sent them a present of grasshoppers, always 
shared them with the other women. 

“The Calif Omar, one day when he was 
asked whether the use of grasshoppers for food 
was permitted, replied: ‘I should like to have a 
basketful of them to eat.’ 

“From all this testimony it is clearly evident 
that by the grace of God grasshoppers were 
given to man for food.” 
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MRS. ADAMS’S EXCITING JOURNEY 


ESIDES being an excellent wife and 
mother Louisa Adams, wife of John 
Quincy Adams, was socially adequate to 

the exacting demands made upon her good 
sense, graciousness and tact by her husband's 
political and diplomatic career. They spent the 
five years between 1809 and 1814 in Russia; 
then Mr. Adams, having been sent to Ghent to 
aid in making the treaty with England, sud- 
denly summoned Mrs. Adams from Paris to 
wind up all their affairs in St. Petersburg and 
join him. 

Mrs. Adams, although dismayed, says Mr. 
Meade Minnigerode, her recent informal biog- 
rapher, set out from St. Petersburg with her 
young seven-year-old son on the 12th of Febru- 
ary, 1815, in a Russian coach on runners. The 
journey was hard and dangerous. Once they 
were lost at midnight in wild country. Often 
they stuck in the snow and had to be dug out. 
Sometimes they broke down. They crossed the 
Vistula on thin ice, with men sounding before 
them with poles. One of their servants turned 
out to be a notorious criminal. They had to 





VUE HEHE 





Farmer: “Now, come along, and I’!] teach you to 
milk the cow.” . ; 
Extra Hand: “‘Seein’ I’m new at it, mister, hadn't 1 
better learn on the calf?” . ‘* 
—Peter Fraser in the London Opinion. 
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“Your feet stamp all the rest 
of you as one without ambi- 
tion. Bright boots are as 
important as a clean face” 
Bright boots, indeed are as important as a 


clean face. A “‘2-in-1” Shining Kit will make 
“bright boots” for -you-~a quick, easy task. 

Send 10c for our remarkable booklet, 
“Footprints of History”—also advising on the 
care of Shoes. Write to— 


F. F. DALLEY COMPANY, Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


276 Military Road 
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Celebrate “4th of July”? 
THE BRAZEL WAY 


Getthis Assortment 
of FIREWORKS UM 







$2 Seon sre 







BOYS! this outfit is 
prepared especially to en- 
able you to celebrate a real 
4th of July. This wonderful 
assortment (worth $3.00 at any 
retail store) meets all 
ments of law governing sale of 
\ fireworks. Consists of 2 large 4}4-ft, 
paper balloons, 5 packs fire-crack- 

ers, 2 colored fire torches, 6 Roman candies, 12—3 in, 
Bang Salutes, 1 daygo early riser bomb, 50 Jap re- 
ports, 1 colored star mine, 18 pieces night fireworks 
40 sparklers, 12 nigger chasers, 12 sun of a gun, 1 
grasshoppers, 12 ruby lights, 12 snakes in grass, 1 
crazy cracker sticks, and punk. All complete in @ 
neat wood box. A day’s fun for the whole family. 
You can’t beat it for variety, quantity, quality, and 
—, Onder now—don’t oa Fireworks cannot be 
mailed. Name your express office. e ship same * 
Our booklet of celebration goods free. Send Fos 
Remittance must accompany order. 

EL NOVELTY MFG. 


1800 Ella Street 


‘Old Town Canoes 


Cincinnati, Ohio 





* 







“Otp Town Canoes” are patterned after real 
Indian models. ey are graceful, strong and 
remarkably steady. ‘Old Town Canoes’ re- 
spond instantly to every stroke of the blade. 
They are low in price. $64 up. From dealer 
or factory. ? 

The new 1925 catalog is beautifully illus- 
trated. It shows all models in full colors. 
Write for your free copy today. Oxtp Town 
Canoe Co., 1556 Middle Street, Old Town, 
Maine, A. 



















Pure and Wholesome 


Keeps The Skin Clear 


Soap, Ointment, Talcum sold everywhere. 


Ask your 








Marekeeper for STOVINK ther red Bmave 
Mfrs., Johnson's Laboratory, Inc., Worcester,Mass. 
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stop at inns of dubious reputation; Mrs. 
Adams hid the moneybags, letting the men 
think that she drew only enough at each town 
for the next stretch. 

Upon reaching Prussia they began to en- 
counter disbanded soldiers in more or less 
riotous mood, so that she found it advisable to 
make a pretense of military identity by putting 
on her little boy’s toy soldier hat and showing 
his sword at the window. And then as they ap- 
proached France came rumors of the return of 
Napoleon from Elba! 

Suddenly on the road just beyond Epernay 
there was an uproar of shouts and curses, a 
flourishing of swords and bayonets, and they 
found themselves in the midst of Napoleon’s 
Imperial Guard on its way to meet the Emperor. 
Owing to the make of the coach they had been 
mistaken for Russians. Mrs. Adams, terrified, 
still waved her handkerchief, smiled and ex- 
plained that they were Americans and cried, 
“Vive l Empereur!” 

The soldiers allowed her to pass. But that 
night at the inn was even worse, with tipsy 
stragglers pounding at the doors all through the 
long, sleepless hours. And in the morning they 
were told that forty thousand men were round 
Paris and a battle was imminent! Still Mrs. 
Adams kept on, assisted by a fortunate rumor 
that she was a sister of the Emperor. 

Safe but exhausted, she reached Paris at last. 
Mr. Adams, on learning of her adventures, was 
much surprised, but not much disturbed. 
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THE GAME OF VERBARIUM 


AMES played with words are by no means 
new. When Mark Twain was a young 
man & new one came out and soon was 

much in vogue. In his autobiography he de- 
scribes it thus: 

During my engagement year, thirty-seven 
years ago, a considerable company of young 
people amused themselves in the Langdon 
homestead one night with the game of verba- 
rium, which was brand new at the time and very 
popular. A text word was chosen, and each per- 
son wrote that word in large letters across the 
top of a sheet of paper, then sat with pencil in 
hand, ready to begin as soon as game was 
called. The player would begin with the first 
letter of that text word and during two minutes 
by the watch build words out of the text word. 
But he must not use a letter that was not in the 
text word, and he must not use any letter in the 
text word twice, unless the letter occurred twice 
in the text word. 

I remember the first bout that we had at that 
game. The text word was “‘California.’’ When 
the game was called everybody began to set 
down words as fast as he could make his pencil 
move—“‘corn,” ‘‘car,’’ and so on, digging out 
the shortest words first, because they could be 
set down more quickly than the longer ones. 
When the two minutes were up the scores were 
examined, and the prize went tc the person who 
had achieved the largest number of words. The 
good scores ranged along between thirty and 
fifty or sixty words. But Mrs. Crane would not 
allow her score to be examined. She was plainly 
doubtful about getting that prize. But when 
persuasion failed to avail we chased her about 
the place, captured her and took her score away 
from her by force. She had achieved only one 
word, and that was “‘calf,’”’ which she had 
spelled ‘‘caff.’”” And she never would have got 
even that one word honestly; she had to intro- 
duce a letter that didn’t belong in the text word 
in order to get it. @ 


RESOURCEFUL SIR HERBERT 


FEW weeks ago The Companion printed 

A a story about Sir Herbert Tree, the 

famous English actor. That has reminded 

a reader of another story, equally characteristic 

of Tree, which the well-known illustrator, 

Harry Furniss, tells in his book Some Victorian 
Men. 

When Sir Herbert was in America he fool- 
ishly accepted an invitation to address pri- 
vately a fashionable audience. He completely 
forgot his promise until the time had arrived 
for him to appear. Naturally he was totally 
unprepared. 

He rushed into the large assembly room, 
which was crowded with expectant admirers, 
and, observing a large mirror hanging on the 
wall at the back of the platform from which he 
was expected to give his address, dashed up to 
it, put out his tongue and surveyed the reflec- 
tion with dismay. Then he struck an attitude of 
horror and cried out dramatically: 

“Good Heavens! I’m ill! I must see a doctor!” 

And he vanished from the building. 
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HOW TO MAKE HER LAUGH 


URING the fighting in Flanders, says 

D Mr. W. Pett Ridge, the English humorist, 

a nurse advised a wounded man to send a 

few cheerful words to his home in the Midlands. 

He declared that he and his ‘‘missus” had never 

written to each other, and that a letter was 
altogether unnecessary. 

“We'll make a start,” said the nurse reso- 
lutely, taking writing pad and pencil. “Just a 
line or two to cheer her up. There, I have 
begun it: ‘My darling wife.’” 

“Ah,” said the man, ‘“‘that’ll make her laugh 
if anything can!” 
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Who owns the telephone? 


For seven carefree years young John Graves worked in 
the car shops at Orenville, spending his dollars as fast as he 


earned them. 


Soon after his promotion to foreman, he was 


married and moved to a little white house on Orchard 
Avenue. Life was happier than ever, but spare dollars 
were not more plentiful, especially after a third member was 


added to the family. 


Then came a day when the plant superintendent showed 
John the wisdom of saving a part of his earnings, for the 
satisfaction it would bring, and for protection against emer- 


gencies and old age. 


He and his young wife, for the first 


time, learned the difficult art of economy, and finally they 
came to know the joys of saving and of safe investment. 


Today John Graves, and many thousands like him, own 
the stock of the American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. This company is owned by more people than any 
other, and the great majority of its owners—laborers, clerks, 
housewives, business men and others—have bought it with 


their savings. 


As its business has grown, the number of its 


shareholders has increased until now one out of every 45 
telephone subscribers is also a stockholder. 
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6am. AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
Q AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


BELL SYSTEM 


Can L One Policy, One System, Universal Service 

















SCHOOL AND CAMP 
DIRECTORY 























The School Directory Department of The Youth's Com- | 
panion will gladly send catalogues or other information | 
to parents about schools or camps listed in this directory. 


GIRLS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
Cambridge, New York 


BOYS’ SUMMER CAMPS 
CAMP WILD-CROFT North Windham, Maine 
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CHILDREN’S SUMMER SCHOOLS 


KNOX SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Bradford, Mass. 


BOYS’ SCHOOLS 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 
Piymouth, New Hampshire 

WILLISTON SEMINARY 
Easthampton, Massachusetts 


MILITARY SCHOOLS 
ST. JOHN’S SCHOOL Manlius, New York 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 





WOMAN'S HOSPITAL Detroit, Mich. 





THE RUMFORD PRESS 
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The Hayes Method for Asthma 
and Hay-Fever 


The Recognized Standard of S ful Treatment 
For particulars of the Hayes Method and reports of cured 
cases, young and old, address P. HAROLD HAYES, M.D., 
Buffalo, N. Y., asking for Bulletin Y-252. 
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ter perfect = h qui t home 
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or Institute. America’s oldest oa largest 
School—10,000 graduates. Catalog on request. 

157 DETROIT 
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CHO-SECO INK PELLETS 

Make better ink for less money. Fountain pen favorite. 

Never corrodes, gums nor molds. Always writes right. 
Ask any dealer or send 6 ots for sample 

Cho-seco Ink Co., Opp. Union Station, Albany, New York 
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amp towels are dangerous hamper companions 


What happens when delicate silks are put in a ham- 
per with the towels, sheets and colored cottons of the 
weekly wash ? 
Simply this: they wear out long before they have 
given the service you have reason to expect of them. 
Why? Because, even though not obviously soiled, 
they contain perspiration acids from the skin, which 
are kept moist by the hamper dampness and destroy 
the silk fibres. 
So, to preserve fragile garments and prolong the length 
of their service, many women have made it a habit to tub 
them in Ivory suds as soon as possible after they are worn, 
whether they LOOK soiled or not. 
In this way acid action and the fading and streaking 
that comes from tossing such garments into stuffy ham- 
pers are all prevented. Silk blouses, sheer silk hose, 
glove silk, radium and crépe-de-chine lingerie, English 
broadcloths, silk broadcloths and other tub silks and 
knitted sports togs, baby’s flannels and all other deli- 
cate things reward this simple care with far longer life. 
Of course, to tub such delicate things frequently 
great care must be taken in the choice of the soap, 
for a soap that is the slightest bit too strong will spoil 
your whole effort by injuring the fabrics and colors. 
Ivory (cake or flakes) is safe, however much of it 
you may use when in a hurry, or however often you 


for chiffon stockings 


use it. For, as you know, Ivory has for 46 years pro- 
tected something far more sensitive—the complexions 
of millions of women. 

A soap safe enough for daily use on your face is 
safe for anything that will stand the touch of pure 
water. The best test we know of for determining the 
safety of a soap for delicate silks and woolens is this: 
Ask yourself, “Would I use it on my face?” 


BLANKETS—how to wash them safely 
Harsh soap, rubbing and extremes of temperature 


cause sensitive wool fibres to mat down, shrink and 
become hard and scratchy. 


IVORY 


99*%00% PURE 
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CAKES FLAKES 


Keep blankets fluffy this way: For 1 double or 2 
single blankets, dissolve 1 teacupful of Ivory Flakes 
in hot water; pour into wash-tub % full of /ukewarm 
water; and beat up a thick suds. (If water is hard, 
use a little powdered borax.) 

Shake the dry blanket well to remove dust; plunge 
into suds, working up and down with the hands, 
squeezing suds through it. To remoye spots, soap 
with Ivory Soap and rub /ightly between hands. 

Press water from the blanket and repeat operation 
in fresh suds of same temperature. 

Put clean blanket through loose wringer, and rinse 


_in three clear lukewarm waters. In the last rinse, dis- 


solve enough Ivory Flakes to make water milky. 

Wring loosely. Hang in open air—in sun if pos- 
sible. When partly dry, shake well from corners. When 
dry, press binding and air in warm room. 


A Free Sample 


A postcard addressed to Sec. 36-FF, Dept. of Home 
Economics, Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
will bring you a sample of Ivory Flakes and a book- 
let on the care of lovely garments, both free. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 
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